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PATENTS PENDING 


100% PURE 


WORTH 3 
DFFICiAL sort BA 


Coaches:— 


This focal point in the 
construction of Worth soft 
balls means a better, harder and more durable ball. It stays “playable” 
longer. Insist upon Worth brand from your dealer. Number LS-12 for 
skinned diamonds—No. ID-12 for grass infields. For further information 
write the general office, Grinnell, Iowa. 


THE LANNOM MANUFACTURING CO., INC, 


General Office: Grinnell, lowa Factory: Tullahoma, Tenn. 
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JOE DI MAGGIO. A favorite 
that carries Joe’s own en- 
dorsement. Firm one-piece 
palm and thumb prevents 
ripping — makes a better 
pocket. Special high-qual- 
ity leather. For right or 
left hand players, 

Retail, each $5.75 


BILL DICKEY. The perfect 
catcher’s mitt — personally 
endorsed by this famous 
catcher, Well constructed, 
specially treated leather 
face. Shearling wool 
padded wrist strap. Cus- 
tom-made padding of wool, 
felt and asbestos. Retail, 
each, $17.25. Other Spald- 
ing catchers’ mitts, $2.00 — 
$18.45, 


SURE YOU’LL WIN WITH 


SPALDING 


GLOVES 


@ How’re they doin’, Coach, those boys of yours? Are 
they playing heads-up ball—holding the fast ones, stop- 
ping the sizzlers? Why not let your team make a real bid 
for the championship this season with a new deal in those 
“no-error” Spalding gloves. 

Designed for faster, better playing, backed by an un- 
rivalled big league reputation, Spalding gloves are pre- 
ferred by experienced coaches in every league. Scientifi- 
cally broken-in and spot greased, they’re ready to give 
your team the performance and confidence that every 
winning team needs. Priced for every budget. 


DIVISION OF SPALDING SALES CORPORATION 


SPALDING—THE GREATEST NAME IN SPORTS 


JIMMIE FOXX. Endorsed by 
this famous first baseman, 
it’s the first choice of 
coaches whe demand de- 
pendable performance. 
Special one-piece palm and 
thumb for better wear, bet- 
ter pocket. Improved 
leather. For right or left 
hand players, 

Retail, each $5.75. 


“CHAMPTOV 


Lacing the binding 
on the net 


LINEN THREAD'S NEWEST 
TENNIS NET! 


Champion features a top binding* hand- 
laced to the webbing. This heavy, weather- 
proof duck binding has 3 thicknesses of 
fabric over cable. To assure cleanliness at 
time of hanging this is protected by paper. 
YOU CAN RENEW THE TOP BINDING 


Champion’s long life can be further in- 
creased by the application of new bindings. 


Send for Folder S20 


It fully describes and illustrates Champion’s 
many features. Be sure to ask your dealer about 
Champion. 


The LINEN THREAD CO., Inc. 
60 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 


Boston Baltimore Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 


*Reg. Pat. Applied For 
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Scuorastic Coacu is issued monthly ten times 
during the academic year (September through 
June) by Scholastic Corporation, M. R. Robinson, 
president. Publishers of Scholastic, the American 
High School Weekly; issued in two editions, one 
for students and one for teachers. 

Address all editorial and advertising communi- 
cations to Scuorastic Coacu, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

G. Herbert McCracken, publisher; S. Z. Oppen- 
heim, advertising manager. 

Subscription for the United States and Canada, 
$1.50 a year. Foreign $2. Back issues: 25 cents, 
current volume: 50 cents, previous volumes. All 
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430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 
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Industry calls for more men—the training of 
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: And BREAD i f the b 
n is one of the best 
sources of Food-Energy 
times 7 ° 
‘ough ORWARD GOES AMERICA in 
nson, a march to greater national 
rican i . 
, one perc 3 Br strength! And the task is not only 
ae meal helps sup- one of more machines, more fac- 
treet, ply sustained food- tories, more ships and planes. It’s 
ppen pd needed for a march towards greater physical 
sii ee fitness of every man, every woman, 
cents, every child. 
reula Every teacher of youth can play 
aah, a part—by advice on physical care 
copy- and diet. 
Especially important in the well- 
i. : . 
tien i ao a balanced diet of youth is food-energy. 
raat taught to make bread en impor And one of the best and cheapest 
Fed. tant part of ecch meal learns a sources of food-energy is bread. 
or of valuable lesson in good nutrition 
bools; Bread's value lies in its steady release 
{ and economy—for bread is one of food-energy. Not just food-energy 
ports- of the best and most economical . . i . d 
Foe sources of our gest feed need for immediate needs, but a concinuous 
elton, —energy! flow that lasts for hours. Also, good 


tor, | bread made with milk supplies high- 
| quality protein for muscle building. 


-ector, Considering their size, our citizens of to- Bread is tempting, delicious. satisfy 
DWARD morrow are our greatest users of food- —_—— : FE; att = 8 Ve ee 
= energy. Take care that they form the good a ing. Encourage your pupils to form the 
a | dolly habit of broad of every meal good habit of bread wi-h every meal. 
socle- = For further information about Bread, 
Pe write to the Department of Nutrition, 
ener American Institute of Baking, 
‘I 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
School 
incipal 
enn. BUY BAKERS’ BREAD 
— The modern bakers’ bread, made 
on fig- with milk, is one of the best and 
ection cheapest sources of food-energy 

CCA you can give a child. It also sup- 
aeaat plies muscle-building food... 

lation contributes valuable minerals, 
L - | including calcium and phos- 
equest. phorus . . . and is nearly 100% 
ervice, digestible. 
i a Copyright, 1941, b 
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Standard Brands Incorpora’ 


GYMNASIUM 


EQUIPMENT 


Physical education calls for 
BAI.ANCED development. BAL- 
ANCED development means 
development of the upper body 
as well as of the legs. Only 
gymnasium exercises provide 
adequate development of the 
upper body. You can’t have 
gymnasium exercises without 
gymnasium equipment. 


It's as simple as that!—is your gymnasium equipped for a real physi- 
cal education program, or is it exclusively a basketball arena? Schools 
everywhere recognize the superiority of Porter-made gymnasium ap- 
paratus. When you are ready for HORSES, PARALLEL BARS, MATS, 
SPRINGBOARDS, CLIMBING ROPES, FLYING RINGS, STALL BARS— 
anything for the gym—consult with PORTER! 


( The New All-Steel FAN-SHAPED Basketball Bank! ) 


Schools everywhere are 
changing over to the new 
fan-shaped basketball 
banks. Coaches are realiz- 
ing the new kind of banks 
call for a new kind of 
game. Changing to the 
new banks is easy and 
inexpensive. The Porter 
fan-shaped bank is all- 
steel— and it costs less 
thon the old-style rectan- 
gular wood bank cost! 


bk 1% 
Write for Free Illustrated Folder Today! VE 


The New Improved FIGUREGRAM Score Board! 


. 


fap : The only basketball score board 
VISITOR ¢ with SELECTIVE CONTROL! Punch 
the button and the number you 
want lights up. No backing up—no 
running through ten digits to correct 
a mistake. All electric and fully au- 
tomatic—yet, no motors or magnets. 
Fool-proof DIRECT WIRING through- 
out. 


ea Write for Descriptive Circular RIGHT NOW! y 


WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE GYMNASIUM CATALOG 
[72 Yeas O18] 


Ga “J. E. PORTER 


CORPORATION P.iincis 


Manufacturers of the famous “Louden,” “Chicago” and “Spalding” lines 
of Gymnasium, Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment; and of 
“Junglegym” Climbing Structures. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


NEW EQUIPMENT 


Sanitizing Agent 

Perchloron, product of the Pennsylvania Salt Mfg 
Co., efficiently takes care of pool sanitation, helps 
control slime and algae growths, and combats ath. 
lete's foot when placed in shallow rubber trays 
through which athletes must step. Many pools use jt 
for disinfecting locker rooms and washrooms, Cop. 
taining more than 70% chlorine, it is a dustless, free. 
flowing granular material from which the chlorine js 
readily dissolved in water. It keeps well and holds 


its strength. 
New Footballs 


W. J. Voit Rubber Corp. announces three new 
additions to its ‘Regulation’ line of footballs. Each 
is Form-Bilt, fabric-lined and cord-wound. First is a 
new "JFI'' which is ap. 
proved as official for high 
school six-man football, 
Second is a new "JF6," 
similar to the first but 
smaller, and designated 
as official for junior six. 
man football. This ball js 
10/2 inches long and 
weighs 13 ounces. The 
third new type is "JF7," 
which is official for "Bee 
Ball," a popular new 
game, rules for which may 
be obtained from Voit, 
In addition to these balls, 
Voit features a fabric-lined, rubber-covered ‘'Enduro" 
and ‘'Regulation’’ in regulation sizes, and the all- 
"'Rubber''—a junior size ball. 


Athletic Supporter 


Something entirely different in the way of athletic 
supporters—a supporter made in one piece of resi- 
lient, tough Latex—is now being manufactured by 
the Hood Rubber Co. and distributed by the Cham- 
pion Knitwear Co. The Arra Sporter can be washed 
after each use in ordinary water. The straps are 
carefully designed to lie flat against the body with- 
out any feeling of tightness or binding. Furthermore, 
it retains its hee stretch with no loss of elasticity 
through constant use. 


Tennis Net 


The Champion Tennis Net is the Linen Thread Co.'s 
greatest improvement since Dreadnought. Owing to 
a unique method of attaching the top binding to 
the webbing by lacing, Champion presents the ulti- 
mate in wear and durability. The top binding—of the 
best quality heavy duck, weather-proofed—is folded 
in such manner as to offer three separate thicknesses 
of fabric at the top, immediately over the rope or 
cable. The net is tape bound on bottom and ends, 
and equipped with a patented loop construction at 
the bottom corners. 


Name Seals 


Players who have their tennis, badminton or squash 
rackets restrung with the Thompson Mfg. Co.'s spe- 
cially chrome-welded gut, are supplied with a solid 
gold - plate Name Seal 
which tacks to the butt of 
the racket. The seal, which 
shows the name of the 
player in gold letters on 
a cardboard insert 
through a glassine win- 
dow, protects the racket 
against theft and acci- 
dental exchange. A spe- 
cial process which fuses 
the gut strands makes the 
strings more resistant to 
breakage from moisture, 
cutting or fraying, with- 
out reducing the resili- 
ency of the string. These chrome-welded strings not 
only last longer but stay livelier longer than strings 
which have not received the special processing. 


Nylon Racket Strings 


Racket strings made of Nylon, the same material 
that captured public attention in women's hosiery, 
are now being manufactured by E. |. Du Pont De 
Nemours & Co. Nylon comes in a single strand, not 
a twisted assembly of many strands, not a braid. 
This means that they will not fray in use. They're 
moisture-resistant as well. The water-repellent single 
strand needs no surface coating of lacquer or var- 
nish. And gone is the need for ‘dope'' to impart & 
high sheen to the finished job and provide resistance 
to dampness. 


Leather Dressing 


Snowshoe Labs. features a waterproof leather 
dressing that replaces lost oil in your leather athietic 
equipment and keeps it soft and pliable. Snowshoe 
has a faint, pleasing odor and is composed of the 
purest mineral oils obtainable. It makes no mess 
whatever and does not stain the hands or materials 
with which it comes in contact. It may be used to 
“ie and beautify all kinds of leather except 
suede. 
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FUNDAMENTAL STRATEGY 
Applying non-slip Seal-O-San 
prevents skids, falls, infec- 
tions—assures peak condition. 


mcess 
TORY 


AS WRITTEN BY 


3400 


COACHES 
f 


TO A MAN, 5200 coaches regard Seal-O-San as a ‘‘must"’ for a 
successful basketball season. 


And why not? To each, the 100% non-slippery Seal-O-San finish 
has brought rewards every coach cherishes . . . improvement in 
individual and team play . . . victories . . . success. 


But the application of Seal-O-San gives these top-flight coaches 
a playing surface that is more than slip-proof. It gives them a 
sanitary, germ-free floor as well. For Seal-O-San fills and smooths 
every germ-harboring crack and crevice, to guard players against | 
infection from cuts or floor burns. With squads at peak strength Ht 
always, teamwork ‘‘clicks’’ for the victories that put teams in l 
the championship class. 


On maintenance too, Seal-O-San proves its value, for the clean, 
bright surface seldom needs scrubbing—only occasional wiping 
with an oil mop to remove the surface dust. 


| 
| 

! 

You can take the first step toward putting your team—and your- 
self—near the top next season by putting a non-slippery Seal-O- 
San finish on your gymnasium floor now. With the endorsement 
of 5200 successful coaches behind it—it must be good! | 
| 


CHAMPIONSHIP PLAY 


<3 Sparkling play on Seal-O-San 
>» 4 by an injury-free squad brings 
| victories, crowds . . . prestige. 


The HUNTINGTON <> LABORATORIES Me 


osMVER HUNTINCTON.INDIANA = rononro 


Ancient Olympics lived 
1162 ‘years. Originally a local 


festival in honor of Zeus, the an- 
cient Olympics soon drew ath- 
letes and spectators from all over 
Greece. So important did these 
quadrennial meets -become that 

—— the Greeks estimated time by 
them, calling the 4-year period between each one an Olym- 
piad. "The first recorded Olympics were in 776 B.C. And they 
continued to be held, even during the Persian Invasion, until 
abolished after the 292nd consecutive meet. 


Rules and Contests. Only amateurs of pure hellenic 
blood could enter the ancient games. No women were al- 
lowed as contestants or spectators. Contestants had to pass a 
severe ten months training period to qualify for the games. 
Most popular single events were running, boxing, wrestling, 
and throwing the javelin—because they were considered the 
best training for war. An outstanding event, the Pentathlon, 
combined running, jumping, wrestling, throwing the javelin 
and discus. Crowds sat patiently for days to see the games 


In the modern Olympics every popular sport has its place 
—team contests and single events. And in almost all of 
them the supporter plays an important role. The need of a 
good supporter—one that gives dependable, lasting sup- 
port—is recognized by every coach and trainer. For these 
important reasons Bike has been the standby of most ath- 


letes for years. 


The continuous popularity of the Bike Supporter attests 
to the reliability of this quality product. Let the leader 


support your teams—next time order BIKE! 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


and cheer their home town favorites. After the Roman Con- 
quest, professionalism set in, resulting finally in such bloody 
clashes between Roman and Greek soldiers that Theodosius 
abolished the Olympics in 393 A.D. 


Revival of Olympics 1896. Visualizing modern 
Olympics as a great amateur meet to promote good sports- 
manship and international amity, delegates from various na- 
tions met at Paris in 1894 and formed the International 
Olympic Games Committee. In 1896, after a lapse of 14 cen- 
turies, the Olympics were reborn at 
Athens. Since then, with the excep- 
tion of 1916 and 1940, Olympics 
have been held every four years. In 
1932 events were added for women. 
Field and track are most popular 
events, although winter sports and 
team games are large drawing cards. 
Athletes from 53 nations compete in 
these modern games. American ath- 
letes have scored highest totals in 
the track and field events of every 
Olympic to date. 


Bike has these 
important features! 


1. Scientifically designed 
for proper fit. 


2. Bike webbing assures 
maximum comfort and 
wear, freedom from chaf- 
ing. 

3. All Bike pouches are 
either shaped or formed 
to insure better fit. 


SALES AGENTS: A. S. Callaway & Co., 306 Broadway, New York « Martin & Martin, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago « McDonald & Billmire, 604 Mission St., 
San Francisco « John H. Graham & Company, Inc., 105 Duane St., New York » H. B. Hughes, 1209 N. Edgefield Ave., Dallas 


BIKE WEB MANUFACTURING COMPANY 2", "or%sow pose 
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VER wonder how it 
feels to be 250 feet 
in the air with 
only a pair of skis under 
you? We have—often, but 
never let curiosity get the 
petter of us. Whizzing 
down a precipitous chute 
at 60 miles an hour and 
then jumping into space 
is not our idea of spend- 
ing a gay afternoon. Even 
the thought terrifies us. 
What does a jumper think 
about while brushing the 
clouds out of his hair? 
We’d imagine the ground 
below looks more like a 
snowy grave than a landing field. 
A few Saturdays ago we had a 
chance to satisfy our morbid curi- 
osity—without straying too far from 
our cozy fireside. Torger Tokle, the 
champion amateur jumper, went off 
the Olympic 80-meter jump at Lake 
Placid while wired for sound. 


tlemen of the radio audience. This is 
Swat McGreenberg of the Philadel- 
phia Cream Cheeses stepping into 
the batter’s box. You know me. I’m 
the guy who never played for the St. 
Louis Cardinals. The day is warm 
and a good crowd’s on deck. There’s 


7 


the. .. .’ Oops! Sorry, lis- 
teners, that’s an ASCAP 
tune. How’s the spaghetti 
comin’, Mabel?” 


UDGING from the re- 
bounds we’ve been 
catching on the sidelines, 
many of our basketball 
coaches are worrying over 
the physiological effects of 

racehorse basketball. 
Since the center tap’s 
been purged, play is prac- 
tically continuous. The 
ball rockets back and 
forth. Players sweep like 
tornadoes for one end of 
the court. When they get there, pop! 
up goes the ball. And zip! back they 
scoot. You daren’t blink your eyes 
while the ball’s in play. You may 

miss two baskets. 

Certainly this is a swell game to 
watch. But can flesh and bones stand 
the pace? In abolishing the 


He broadcasted his impres- 
sions through a special mike 
welded to a catcher’s mask on 
his face. 

Unfortunately our radio 
contacted delirium tremens 
that day, and we missed the 
broadcast. Out of commisera- 
tion for the ski equipment 
manufacturers, we hope he 
made a two-point landing— 
on his feet. 

Incidentally, Tokle’s trick 
broadcast was not the first of 
its kind. A couple of years 
ago a professional basketball 
player gave a dribble-by- 
dribble account of a game in 
which he participated at the 
same time. If the fellow was 
anything like some of the 
pros we know, the broadcast 
must have been a darb. 

Can you hear him pleading 


center jump, did we get 
something worse? A lot of 
men think so. Leo Fisher, for 
example, ignites the current 
issue of Esquire with these 
combustible tidbits: 

“Basketball, as played to- 
day, is wrecking the future 
health of thousands of our 
youngsters! 

“What was once a recrea- 
tional pastime has been ‘nee- 
dled’ into a frenzy of harm- 
ful action through radical 
rule changes in the past few 
years. 

“High school and college 
athletes are being ‘burned 
out’ (italics are ours) by the 
fastest, most exhausting and 
most nerve-wracking sport 
since ancient gladiators were 
tossed in to joust with fero- 


with the ref, ““Aw gee, mister, 
I didn’t hack him. Honest I 
didn’t. He ran into me. Please 
don’t give him two shots.” 

Or, “I’m dribbling down the court, 
folks. And do I look good. My head 
is up and my tail low. There’s the 
rat who put his finger in my eye the 
last time. I’ll fix him. Bam! Thwack! 
That wasn’t static, friends. That was 
him. I’m going to lay up the ball 
now. Upsa daisy. Zowie! Where did 
that guy come from? Hey ref, whassa 
matter, are you blind? Didn’t you 
see him hit me on the head with the 
backboard? What! no foul. I ask you, 
folks, what can you do with a blind 
referee?” 

As far as we know the radio hasn’t 
reached into the baseball diamond as 
yet. But it won’t be long now before 
you'll be hearing: 

“Good afternoon, ladies and gen- 


“February 22: Torger Tokle, champion ski 1 
jumper, carries microphone on jump; tells 


world how it feels.” 


a man on second and third and one 
out. A hit will win the game. That 
bum, Hunter, is chucking and he’s 
got the count up to tuh and tuh. Boy, 
will I murder the next one. 

“Here it comes! It’s a hook across 
the outside corner. Can I hit it? Will 
I score the runners on second and 
third? Will the Cream Cheeses win?” 

“We interrupt this broadcast for 
the latest war news. England: 2 air 
raids, 14 hits, no errors; Germany: 
1 raid, 6 hits, 2 errors.” 

“Howya, folks, this is Swat again 
—walkin’ out to the outfield. Tune 
in again in about two innings for 
another breathless episode with me 
at bat. Meanwhile, ‘Take me out 
to the ball game, take me out to 


cious lions and tigers. 

. watch the heart-dis- 
ease curve go up and up... 
racehorse basketball is sow- 
ing a crop of ailing tickers 
that many of today’s young players 
will reap regretfully in later life.” 

Now, these are serious charges. If 
true, something ought to be done 
about ’em, if only in the interests of 
national defense. 

But, first, before doing anything 
drastic, who is Leo Fischer? What 
does he know about “harmful ac- 
tion,” “heart disease” and “ailing 
tickers’? Can he cite any scientific 
evidence to prove his case? 

We'll save you fifty cents, folks, 
he can’t (cite any evidence). What 
is More, no one can. For there isn’t 
any available. All the experimental 
evidence thus far advanced contra- 
dicts Mr. Fischer’s hypothesis. Tout 
(Concluded on page 48) 


different “‘feel’’ of this 


a FIRST THING you notice is the 
amazingly 
your hands. The usual hard, 


ball, in 
glazed slippery surface is gone. That is 
because the full top-grain cowhide used 
in this ball has the 
ments /eft in. This keeps the leather from 


natural softening ele- 


getting hard and glazed. Instead, it has a 
chamois-like feel—gives the fingers a 
confident, secure, non-skid hold. Helps 
to eliminate costly fumbling in passing, 


kicking, centering and ball handling 


— which any player and any coach wants. 


New, 


durable /ock-stitch sewing and a 


The Ball With the “feel” 
of Fine, Quality Leather. 
Easier to Handle—to Pass 


—and to Kick! 


special impregnated triple lining keep 
the Wilson Official WR from getting out 
of shape. Natural oils of the leather are 
retained to a large degree which makes 
the ball more water-repellent and a bet- 
ter wet weather ball. Flat double lacing 
and a one-piece, molded rubber, needle 
valve bladder, are other fine features. See 
your sporting goods dealer or write us. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities. 


Defense demands may cause leather 
N OTE e shortage for athletic equipment. An- 


* ticipate by placing your orders NOW. 


FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Full grain leather 


with the 


natural softening agent re- 
tained. Not hard and brittle. 


Famous lock-stitch sewing 
for longer service and 


form 


retaining. 


_— 


Special impregnated triple 


lining for shape controll. 


SOS 


s-2°* 


. 


vr 


See 


Flat double 


lacing. 
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Baseball Quiz 


By Jack Coombs 


QUESTIONS bag and arrived at the instant Base Running 
the runner slid into it. A col- 
lision resulted. A perfect throw 
was turned into an error and 
the runner went to third. Give 
the proper method of protect- 


1. What common mistakes of 
young players in fielding 
ground balls do we as coaches 
have to rectify? 


We know that base running is 
very essential to a successful team. 
Here are three very, very important 
questions. Be careful of your an- 


2. What corrections do we have to ing this play. swers. 
make in outfielders? ; 14. The Yankees scored the tying 1. What is your advice to any 
3. What fundamental advice run in the first World Series batsman after he has hit the 
would you give your infielders game against {incinnati in 1939 ball? 
in regard to their throws? on thie = Somion scored 2- What is your advice to any 
4. Why do we advise a pitcher to from firngaee a PNrl~hit ball player who occupies first base 
vary his speed? which wegtmegétwee d base- as a runner? 


5. On the following play why do 
we insist that our pitcher line 
up with an outfielder and the 


hy 3. What would be your advice to 
fred this the player occupying third 
a by you? base? 


man Wa@e 
wouldn 


run on 
catcher for the throw: Runner 15. Run 


| : ; man hit a 
on second base, batsman singles base- Batsmen 
| to the outfield? ES ie ” , 
vould ou advise our . Are you going to make any 
prt : z hor Sooo ae radical changes in your players’ 
sa batting styles? 

7 — : 
saat, always stationa® eo 2. When would you advise your 
the pitcher is making his d vill dcides batsman to lay down a sacrifice 
livery? ” bunt? 

7. A successful catcher recg a 3. When will — play the hit- 
all low balls with an up «Rema and-run game! , 
movement of his hand semen 4. When would you attempt the 


arms; all high pitched squeeze play? 
. with a downward motion. 
this advice? 

8. Runners on first and second, the 
catcher by a quick throw to 
first attempts to catch the run- 
ner at that bag. Why is this de- 
fense play fundamentally un- 
sound? 

9. Why do we advise our infield- 
ers, including our catcher, to 
always stand in front of the . Runner on second, one out, two 
base when the ball is thrown to : Ann a 4t Malls and no strikes. 
them for an attempted put-out? ast et . 4” Ruwner on first, one out, three 

10. Run-up plays seem to be very , ballSand one strike. 
hard for younger players to Runrers on first and second, 
make. Each player is eage f none put, three balls and one 
get into the play and imes*® : strike 


majority of cases g Runnets on second and third, 
is the final resul 


to him fit Situations 


scoring Would you allow your batsman 
: at would to hit under these situations? 

4d: wbout this 1. No one out, lead-off man at bat, 

two balls and no strikes. 

2. One out, none on, two balls and 
no strikes. 

3. Two out, none on, two balls and 

no strikes. 


17. 


. fplay in this situation: t, three runs behind, 
re } fer = on, —_ ov ~ balls and one strike. 
fatsman hits a fly ball in fron 
™ nok wMtion  prompfs a" of the second baseman, the pth Batsman and 
bun \: Bfense would you batsman picks up his bat and ie ner 
teach? walks toward the player's 1. 2 on first, one out, two 
12. On what & ; must an bench as the ball goes into the r od,eighth man in bat- 
rinfididewsdhiecei Vee sth gtions alr. ting : bat, — three 
before he can instantangously 19. Runners on first and second, bala ae 
make a throw? one out, the batsman hit a 2. Ruf ba it, one 
13. A batsman hit a short fly into ground ball to the third base- run tatlenens a0 
center field on which both the man. How should he make his bat os STues aaa, Ben 
second baseman and the short- play? three balls and “éne strike. 
stop attempted to make acatch. 20. When would you order your 3. Runner on first, none out, one 
The ball fell for a hit. The pitcher purposely to walk one run ahead, fourth man in bat- 
pitcher, upon seeing second or two men in order to fill the ting order at bat, count two 


base unprotected, ran for that bases? balls and no strikes. 


Runners on first and second, 
one out, two runs behind, third 
man in batting order at bat, 
count three balls and two 
strikes. 

Runners on first and third, one 
out, ball is hit on ground to an 
infielder. 

Runner on third, none out, one 
run behind, sixth man in bat- 
ting order at bat, count three 
balls and no strikes. 


Make the Decisions for 
the Umpire 


3. 


One out, runner on third, the 
catcher notices as the ball is 
being delivered that a squeeze 
play is being attempted. He 
rushes up in front of the plate, 
catches the ball and tags the 
runner for the second out. 
Runners on first and second, 
one out, the batsman hits a 
high infield fly between the 
pitcher’s box and first base. The 
first baseman unable to see the 
ball on account of the sun, 
backs away in order to give the 
catcher a chance to catch the 
ball. The catcher falls down and 
the ball rolls foul. 
Is there any play or plays on 
which a player must appeal to 
an umpire before a decision can 
be rendered? 
Runner on third, one out, as 
pitcher starts his wind-up his 
cap is knocked off; he stops his 
motion momentarily over head, 
but almost instantaneously con- 
tinues his delivery, the bats- 
man drives a hit into left field. 
Runner on first, one out, count 
three balls and two strikes, the 
third strike is dropped but re- 
covered very quickly and 
thrown to second base where 
the runner is declared out. 
Runner on second, two out, the 
batsman smacks a line drive 
which hits the umpire standing 
behind the pitcher and bounds 
into right field for a two-base 
hit. 

Runner on first makes an at- 

tempt to steal second, the bats- 

man pokes his bat into the 
catcher’s mask interfering with 
the throw to second. 

A. Suppose: The runner had 
been thrown out in his at- 
tempt to steal second. 

B. Suppose: The runner had 
been on third and the bats- 
man had interfered with the 
catcher in his attempt to 
put out the runner stealing 
home. 

The third-base bag was very 

loosely tied to its foundation 

and was over ten inches in foul 


10. 


territory, the batsman hit a line 
drive which hit the outer edge 
of the bag and bounded into 
the players’ bench. 

Runners on second and third, 
one out, the batsman hit a 
ground ball to an infielder, run- 
ner on third made an attempt 
to score, he saw that the throw 
had him beaten so ran back to- 
ward third, he slid into the bag 
safely only to find that the run- 
ner who had been on second 
when the play started was al- 
ready standing on the bag. 
Runner on first, the batsman 
hit a long drive into right field, 
the runner was not absolutely 
sure the fielder could catch the 
ball so remained on the bag, 
the player hitting the ball 
rounded first under full speed 
and was half way to second 
when it became evident the 
outfielder could not make the 
catch. At this instant the run- 
ner who was standing on first 


Scholastic Coach again takes pleas- 
ure in presenting the annual base- 
ball quiz with which John W. 
“Jack” Coombs stumps his under- 
graduate experts at Duke Univer- 
sity’s school of physical education. 
Coombs, one of the greatest pitch- 
ers of all time with the Philadelphia 
Athletics and Brooklyn Robins 
(1906-1918), also coaches Duke’s 
varsity nine and is author of the 
popular technical text, “Baseball, 
Individual Play and Team Strategy.” 
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started to run, passed the play- 
er who hit the ball and by a 
sprint slid into third safely. 
The third player in the batting 
order had been having great 
difficulty in hitting the oppos- 
ing pitcher while the fourth 
batter had been hitting the ball 
hard. In the ninth inning, two 
out, the coach decided that the 
fourth batter should go to bat, 
as his team had three men on 
bases, instead of the No. 3 man, 
this fourth player hit a triple 
and won the game. 


ANSWERS 


1.(A) Glove and bare hand do 


not face the oncoming ball 
correctly. 

Hands are between or be- 
hind feet instead of in front. 
Feet are at an angle to the 
ball instead of being on a 
line with its flight. 

Ball is brought to the body 
instead of to the throwing 
side in an effort to decrease 
the number of body motions 


(B) 


(C) 


(D) 


to 


2 


. (A) 
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before the throw is actually 
made. 

Weight of the body is not 
balanced upon the feet cor- 
rectly. 

Glove is held high instead 
of close to the ground. 
Unconscious habit of rais- 
ing the head and the eyes 
before the ball is captured 
firmly in the glove. 

A jump is taken on all 
ground balls to the left in- 
stead of moving the right 
foot back of the left, a 
waltz step, in order to come 
into a well balanced throw- 
ing position. 

Balls hit to the right cause 
extra steps, extra arm and 
body motions. The player 
should set the right foot 
firmly on the ground to stop 
momentum and with one 
motion of the arms to the 
throwing side of the body 
make the throw. 

The play to make is never 
thought of before the ball 
is hit. 

They catch the ball, take 
many steps before coming 
into a well balanced throw- 
ing position. 

(B) They never catch the ball 
in a throwing position. 
They never bound the ball 
to a baseman. 

They never throw the ball 
so that a relay player re- 
ceives it above the waist. 
They throw the ball from 
any position instead of 
making an overhand throw. 
They think of throwing the 
ball to the plate whenever 
there is a runner on second, 
instead of conceding a run 
and preventing an oppo- 
nent from reaching second 
base from which he might 
score another run. 


Throw the ball so that it can be 
caught above the waist line. It 
is almost impossible to catch a 
ball thrown below the waist, 
especially when running at full 
speed. Again, a player catching 
a low thrown ball has great 
difficulty in balancing himself 
for a perfect relay throw. 


Variations in speed give the 
batter little opportunity, as he 
tries to protect himself at his 
point of weakness, to get set. 


Immature arms in the outfield 
cause us to send either the sec- 
ond baseman or the shortstop 
out into the outfield as relay 
men. This means that our bases 
are properly protected with the 


(E) 


(F) 
(G) 


(H) 


(1) 


(J) 


(C) 


(D) 


(E) 


(F) 
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pitcher acting as the cut-off 
man. 

Pitchers will always have a 
stationary target at which to 
aim the ball. We are advising 
our pitcher to pitch to some 
definite part of the catcher’s 
body as a target. 

We advise these movements so 
that the catcher may come into 
his throwing position without 
any false body motions which 
would be to the advantage of a 
runner. 

The most dangerous throw a 
catcher can make. The runner 
on second would inevitably go 
to third. 

So that the runner does not 
come between the ball and the 
player making the catch. This 
position also gives a baseman 
an opportunity to catch a wild 
throw without any interference 
on the part of a runner. By the 
proper movements of the feet 
on a perfect throw, the least 
possible body motions can be 
employed in tagging a runner. 
Infielders only should handle 
the ball when runners are 
caught off bases. The rule is: 
Every time one player throws 
the ball to another, the one 
making the throw takes the po- 
sition left vacant by the one 
receiving it. Illustration: Run- 
ner caught off second, the 
player—the shortstop or the 
second baseman—catching the 
ball starts the runner toward 
third base and throws the ball 
to the third baseman who in 
turn chases the runner back 
toward second where the put- 
out should be made. The player 
making the throw to the third 
baseman takes the protecting 
position at third base. 


(A) The shortstop keeps the 
runner at second as close 
as possible to the bag with- 
out leaving his fielding po- 
sition open. He does every- 
thing possible to retard the 
runner’s break for third. If 
the batsman’s bat drops as 
for a bunt, the shortstop 
protects the territory which 
would otherwise be covered 
by the pitcher. 

(B) The pitcher pitches to the 
outside of the plate to the 
left-handed batsman and to 
the inside to the right 
hander. He then rushes to 
the third-base line attempt- 
ing to complete a forced 
play at third base. 


(C) The first baseman plays off 


the bag about half-way be- 
tween the pitching box and 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


(E) Second baseman 


first. If the bat drops indi- 
cating a bunt, he rushes 
toward the plate and fields 
the ball if it comes on his 
side of the diamond. 


(D) The catcher goes out for 


the bunted ball. If unable 
to field it, he shouts in- 
structions to the player who 
does so. 


(E) The third baseman covers 


third if the pitcher or the 
first baseman can field the 
ball—a play of great judg- 
ment. 


(F) The second baseman covers 


first. 


(H) The left fielder backs up a 
possible throw to third. 

(I) The right fielder backs 
up a possible throw to first. 

(A) Two bunt plays. 

(B) Runner on second, batsman 
makes a hit to the outfield, 
the catcher instructs the 
cut-off player—the pitcher. 

(C) Runner on third, batsman 
hits a fly ball to the out- 
field, the catcher instructs 
the first or third baseman 
acting as cut-off players. 

(D) Shortstop instructs the sec- 
ond baseman whenever a 
relay throw comes from the 
right side of the field. 

instructs 

the shortstop on relay 
throws from left field. 


(F) Catcher instructs the pitch- 


er on slow or hard hit 
balls. 


Third baseman covers second 
base backed up by both the 
pitcher and the first baseman, 
the catcher covers third and if 
the ball is thrown to that base, 
the first baseman protects the 
plate. 

The ball would have been 
thrown to our relay player, fhe 
shortstop, who in turn would 
have run for the infield imme- 
diately. Gordon would not have 
scored on our defense, provid- 
ing of course, that our short- 
stop did not make a wild throw 
to the catcher. The way we set 
up our defense for this par- 
ticular hit ball there would 
have been an opportunity of 
catching Gordon at third base, 
if he had over-run the bag. 
The catcher backs up first on 
all throws to that base unless 
there is a runner on a scoring 
position base—second or third. 
The wild throw might have 
given the player hitting the 
ball second but he would 
never have reached third base. 
The pitcher, the cut-off player, 
should have received instruc- 
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tions from his catcher to take 
it. It is better to give the tying 
run and to keep the winning 
run from reaching second base. 


The pitcher made the correct 
back-up. The ball should have 
been thrown to third to keep 
the winning run from the base 
where he might score on a 
passed ball, a wild pitch, an 
error or a fly ball to the out- 
field. 


18. (A) Drop the ball, touch sec- 


19. 


20. 


ond base and throw to first. 


(B) Drop the ball, throw to the 


shortstop who in turn 


throws to first. 


(C) Drop the ball, touch the 


runner then throw to first. 


(D) Drop the ball, throw to the 


first baseman who touches 
the runner then the bag. If 
he touches the bag first he 
will not complete a doubie 
play. 
Double play should be at- 
tempted—third to second to 
first. Exception: When the ball 
is fielded near the bag, then 
touch the bag and attempt the 
double play on a throw to first. 
In the ninth inning with the 
winning run on third base. Fill 
the bases so that the infielders 
may have an opportunity for a 
forced play at the plate and 
possibly a double play by the 
catcher throwing to first. 


Base Running 


1. 


Touch every base. Never loaf. 
If the ball is hit to an infielder 
make every effort to reach first. 
Never change the stride. Over- 
run the bag. Turn to the right 
unless a wild throw is made, 
then turn to the left and 
scamper for second. 

If the ball goes to the outfield 
as a fly or a hit make the cor- 
rect pivot at the bag under full 
speed. Stop running only when 
the ball has been caught or the 
outfielder has fielded the ball 
and made his throw to the in- 
field. Watch loafing outfielders 
who fumble or field the ball in 
a non-throwing position. Do 
everything possible to reach 
second and slide into the bag 
to keep from over-running it. 
Never slide into the bag at first 
unless the first baseman has to 
leave the bag on the plate side 
in trying to catch a bad throw. 
Lead of two steps and a slide. 
Lead increased if the move- 
ments of the pitcher will allow 
it. Do not take a lead until the 
pitcher has stepped into the 

(Continued on page 24) 
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WRESTLING SKILLS FOR THE BEGINNER 


The fundamental on-guard positions should be 
introduced early in the neophyte's career 


By Finn B. Eriksen 


Finn B. Eriksen first entered Scholastic 
Coach's contributors’ circle in June, 1939, 
with an excellent article on equipment and 
facilities in wrestling. He is unusually quali- 
fied to write on the subject. A former Mid- 
west A.A.U. champion, he now coaches the 
sport in the West Waterloo, lowa, schools. 
He has served two terms as president of his 
state's high school wrestling coaches associ- 
ation, is chairman of the lowa chapter of 
AA.U. wrestling and has just been appointed 
a member of the National A.A.U. Wrestling 
Committee 


HE sport of wrestling is one of 

the oldest and most natural 

activities in which boys of all 
age levels may engage. No matter 
how light or how heavy a boy is, or 
what type of physique he has, there 
is always a place for him on the 
wrestling mat. 

Ten minutes of wrestling is prob- 
ably more beneficial than an hour of 
cut-and-dried arm and leg exercises. 
Every muscle of the body is exer- 
cised and no one group of muscles 
is built up to the exclusion or detri- 
ment of another. To add to the at- 
tractiveness of the picture, this de- 
velopment is achieved in a relatively 
short time. 

In working with beginner groups 
it is advisable to start with several 
of the more fundamental maneuvers 
and holds. Some of these techniques 
may be practiced alone while others 
should be practiced with a partner. 
The neophyte wrestler should work 
on these skills until he is able to 
execute them quickly and perfectly. 


On-guard positions 


One set of maneuvers the begin- 
ner wrestler should be acquainted 
with early in his career is the three 
“on-guard,” or starting, positions. 

The first and most often used of 
these is the stance taken by the 
wrestler on his feet (Illus. 1). In 
this position the wrestler keeps his 
feet approximately shoulder-width 
apart and his knees slightly flexed. 
He bends forward at the waist, ex- 
tending his arms and hands in front 
of his body. He keeps his head up 
and watches every move of his op- 
ponent. 

This stance is employed to keep 
the opponent away from your legs. 
Should the opponent grab your legs 
and lift you off the ground, serious 
complications ensue. Thus, the im- 
portance of assuming a very low on- 
guard position when wrestling on 
your feet, cannot be emphasized 
enough to the novice grappler. 


In the second on-guard position, 
the athlete goes down on his knees 
(Illus. 2), making it almost impossi- 
ble for the opponent to get hold of 
his legs. Even some of the veteran 
wrestlers use this stance. 

A third on-guard position, as- 
sumed while kneeling on one leg, is 
sometimes used by the more ex- 
perienced wrestlers (Illus. 3). This 
position, however, is not as safe as 
the preceding stance, as the boy is 
slightly off balance to the side he 
is kneeling. A smart opponent will 
quickly notice this and take advan- 
tage by pushing him over on his 
side, where he is exposed to a pin- 
ning hold. 

As the wrestlers meet on the mat 
the first hold they both generally 


SAY UNCLE. It’s just as natural for 
boys to wrestle as it is for birds to fly. 


apply is the referee’s hold. This hold 
is used mostly to feel out the oppo- 
nent and if possible to maneuver 
him into a position of disadvantage 
so that an effective hold may more 
easily be applied. 

The referee’s hold is secured by 
placing the right hand in back of the 
opponent’s neck. The left hand 
grasps the opponent’s right arm just 
above the elbow, with the thumb on 
the outside (Illus. 4). It is important 
to keep the right elbow close to the 
body, otherwise a pinning hold may 
easily be applied by the opponent. 
The right forearm should be almost 
directly in front of the opponent’s 
chest in good position to block any 
attempt at a leg hold. 

The referee’s hold may also be ob- 


tained while the wrestlers are face 
to face on their knees (Illus. §&). 

When a wrestler drops to his 
knees upon securing the referee's 
hold, it is wise for the other wrestler 
to fall to his knees also, otherwise 
his opponent may get hold of his 
legs. 

One common method of getting an 
opponent’s legs while in the ref- 
eree’s hold is by suddenly lifting his 
right arm upward and at the same 
time dropping to one or both knees 
and grabbing his legs (Illus. 6). The 
aggressor should keep his head on 
the outside of his opponent’s legs 
and bring him to the mat. A pinning 
hold should then be applied. 

The hold which is most often 
used in pinning an opponent’s 
shoulder to the mat is the half nel- 
son (Illus. 7). To secure the near 
half nelson, it is well to have the 
opponent down on the mat. The 
hold may be applied on either side 
of him. 


Half nelson 


When securing the hold from the 
left side, slide the left hand under 
the left arm and up over the neck, 
hanging on to his body with the 
right arm. As the left hand cements 
its grip, pressure should be applied 
and the opponent turned over on his 
back for the kill. His shoulders must 
be held to the mat for two seconds 
before the referee will award a fall. 

It is also important te stay at 
right angles with the opponent after 
he has been turned over, otherwise 
he may roll you over and come up 
on top. 

In a regular amateur wrestling 
bout, time-outs are often called to 
give the contestants a minute’s rest. 
During these breathing spells the 
boys should get off their feet. 

It used to be quite common to see 
the wrestlers sprawl in one corner 
of the mat while their coaches im- 
parted helpful hints. Today most 
coaches have a chair ready for their 
boys. 

If no chair is available during rest 
periods, the student trainer may 
kneel on one knee and allow the 
wrestler to sit on his other leg 
(Illus. 8). This method is being used 
in several parts of the country, and 
owes its origin to the prize ring. 
Boxers used to rest between rounds 
in this fashion before stools were 
introduced. 
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Step up your attendance with this 


RCA PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM 
FOR dudoo® AND (yailoe® USE 


RCA PORTABLE PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM MODEL 


. PG-180, excellent for audiences up to 2,000 persons, 
r¢ . , » ae . 
For sporting or other events, dallas or ane, Gat al on OEE aumentiiie. 


this low-cost sound system is RCA Junior Velocity Microphone with table stand and 


two large permanent magnet dynamic loudspeakers. 


just what you need! 


An ever-increasing number of schools is | ThisRCA Public Address System isamoney saver, 
discovering that an RCA Public Address System _ too. For it is portable—may be used indoors as 
pays profitable dividends. Itisan investment that well as out. Built by the world’s most experienced 
enables patrons of your sports contests, concerts, | sound amplification company, it is a system you 
pageants and other events to ear as well as see’ can depend upon. Andiits price is surprisingly low 
It brings them much closer to the center of | —so low that your increased attendance should 
action, increases their enjoyment. quickly pay for it. Send coupon for further details. 


Trademark “RCA Victor” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by RCA 


eer Manufacturing Company, Inc., Camden, New Jersey. —— 
In Canada, RCA Victor Company, Ltd., Montreal. 
_ ent (CO-3 
E Jucational Departmen — 
Modern schools stay modern with RCA Tubes in their sound equip t RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J 


Please send me complete information ones 
- : 
RCA Public Address System for indoor and ou 


“RA —_—_ | 


AUDIO VISUAL SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS Ey 


Educational Dept., RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 
A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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‘be FIRST THING you notice is the 
amazingly different “feel” of this 
ball, in your hands. The usual hard, 
glazed slippery surface is gone. That is 
because the full top-grain cowhide used 
in this ball has the natural softening ele- 
ments /ef/t in. This keeps the leather from 
getting hard and glazed. Instead, it has a 
chamois-like feel—gives the fingers a 
confident, secure, non-skid hold. Helps 
to eliminate costly fumbling in passing, 
kicking, centering and ball handling 
— which any player and any coach wants. 


New, durable /ock-stitch sewing and a 


N SPORTS EQUIPMENT ¢ 
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~LK The Ball With the “fee!” eel aitinie cane oe | 
of Fine, Quality Leather. 
Easier to Handle—to Pass 


tained. Not hard and brittle. 


special impregnated friple lining keep 


Famous lock-stitch sewing 


the Wilson Official WR from getting out for longer service and 
of shape. Natural oils of the leather are form retaining. 
retained to a large degree which makes - 


the ball more water-repellent and a bet- 
ter wet weather ball. Flat double lacing 
and a one-piece, molded rubber, needle 
valve bladder, are other fine features. See 
your sporting goods dealer or write us. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities. 


Defense demands may cause leather 
e shortage for athletic equipment. An- 


* ticipate by placing your orders NOW. 


Special impregnated triple 
lining for shape control. 


av “Flat double 
- lacing. 


—$ SS 
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The most frequently em- 
ployed on-guard position, 
with the wrestler on his 
feet. 


Tyros often use this on- 
guard position fon the 
knees) to protect their legs. 


Only experienced hands can 
get away with this type of 
on-guard stance fon one 
knee). 


The referee's hold, cheek 
to cheek, generally is used 
to feel out the opponent. 


The referee's hold may also 
be obtained with the boys 
face to face on their knees. 


One of the more common 
ways of getting an advan- 
tage on the foe, while in the 
referee's hold, is the leg- 
drop. 


Start of the near half nel- 
son with the left hand snak- 
ing under the opponent's 
arm and up over his neck. 


Wrestlers who keep their 
arms away from their bod- 
ies are exposing themselves 
to the dangerous half nel- 
son. 


If no stools are available 
during recesses, the student 
manager may kneel and of- 
fer his thigh as a seat. 
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By Harry Hays 


HE lighting of a softball field 

is not an extremely difficult 

problem, but there are sev- 
eral definite rules that must be ob- 
served if the final lighting result is 
to be acceptable and profitable. 

For instance, it is advisable to 
mount the floodlights on eight tow- 
ers that have very definite locations 
with respect to the field. This is es- 
sential for the proper distribution of 
light without annoying glare for 
spectators and players. 

The height of these towers have 
an important bearing on proper dis- 
tribution and glare. On small fields, 
no tower should be less than 40 feet 
in height. On larger fields with an 
outfield depth of 200 feet, the tower 
height should not be less than 60 
feet for the four outfield towers. 
However, with either a 45- or 60- 
foot infield diamond, the infield tow- 
er height remains at a minimum of 
40 feet. 

On both large and small fields two 
of the infield towers (1 and 2 in the 
accompanying illustration) should 
be located about 15 feet from home 
plate along the baselines and 25 feet 
from the diamond. The other two 
infield towers (3 and 4) should be 
located 15 feet from the diamond 
and about 90 feet from the plate. 

The four outfield towers are sym- 
metrically spaced on lines 14 de- 
grees and 34 degrees from both foul 
lines. 

For small playgrounds a six-tower 
layout is sometimes permissible. In 
this event the four infield towers re- 
tain their original positions, but two 
towers are omitted in the outfield 
and the two remaining towers are 
re-located approximately 26 degrees 
from each foul line. Here again all 
towers should be 40 feet high. 

With the towers properly located 
and of the correct height, the next 
step is to select the lighting equip- 
ment. 

The floodlights should preferably 
be closed type with heat-resisting 
and aluminum reflectors 
finished with the Alzak process. This 
process keeps the reflector clean, in- 
suring maximum efficiency from the 
floodlight. It also protects the lamp 
bulb from rain which may crack a 
hot lamp. 


glass 


lens 


At the same time, clean- 


ing maintenance is reduced to wash- 
ing the glass lens. 

The reflector should be designed 
for a 1500-watt, Type PS-52 gen- 


eral service lamp. Operated at 10 
perceng overvoltage this lamp will 
reduce the life of the lamp by two- 
thirds .but will magnify the light 
output about 35 percent at an in- 
crease in wattage consumption of 
only 16 percent. Generally, 105-volt 
lamps are operated on 115-volt cir- 
cuits. 

The number of 1500-watt flood- 
lights per tower will vary with the 
class of installation and the size of 
the outfield. For a Class A installa- 
tion with an outfield that has a 
depth of 200 feet, 36 floodlights are 
recommended. Three floodlights 
should be installed on each of the 
two towers near home plate and five 
on each of the remaining six towers. 

For a small playground using only 
six towers and having an outfield 
depth of 150 feet, two floodlights 
should be installed on each of the 
four infield towers and three on each 
outfield tower. 

The power distribution for a soft- 
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FLOODLIGHTING THE SOFTBALL FIELD 


On small playing areas the towers 
should be at least forty feet high 


ball field may be either under- 
ground or overhead wired. The un- 
derground system is more expen- 
sive but gives a much neater ap- 
pearing installation. 

A transformer of sufficient capac- 
ity for all the floodlights can be 
mounted on a service pole near the 
distribution center for overhead wir- 
ing. 

When an underground svstem is 
used the transformer and controls 
can be located in a properly pro- 
tected enclosure. 

The art of outdoor sports lighting 
has moved forward rapidly wher- 
ever lighting engineers have 
tained their education through ac- 
tual field experience. 

With the installation of lighting 
equipment for sports very definitely 
increasing from year to year, we can 
expect a decided general improve- 
ment in the application of the equip- 
ment as well as continued improve- 
ment in equipment design. 


ob- 
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Step up your attendance with this 


RCA PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM 


An ever-increasing number of schools is 
discovering that an RCA Public Address System 
pays profitable dividends. It is an investment that 
enables patrons of your sports contests, concerts, 


pageants and other events to Aear as well as see. 


It brings them much closer to the center of 


action, increases their enjoyment. 


Trademark “RCA Victor” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off RCA 
Manufacturing Company, In Camde N Jerse 


-buy RCA VICTOR! cin 
In Canada, RCA Victor Company, Lrd., Montre 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA Tubes in their sound equipment 


For sporting or other events, 
4 
this low-cost sound system 1s 


just what you need! 


RCA PORTABLE PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM MODEL 
PG-180, dient for au 


ind ’ ’ “Er. A , Zn KA 1 atl am piifier 


This RCA Public Address System isamone 


too For it 1s portable—may pe use 


VY Saver, 
Inaoo;rs as 


xperiens ed 


well as out. Built by the world’s most« 
sound amplification company, it is a system you 
can depend upon. An its price is surprisingly low 
—SO low that your in¢ reased atren lance shoul { 


quickly pay for it. Sen {co ipon for further letails 


==KOA Vicloe 


AUDIO VISUAL SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


Educational Dept., RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 


A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 


RCA Junior Vei Microphor th table stand and 
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CARE OF THE LEGS AND FEET IN TRACK 


Knowledge of anatomy and physiology 
is essential in conditioning the muscles 


By George G. Deaver 


Dr. George G. Deaver is generally recog- 
nized as one of the foremost authorities in 
the country on athletic injuries. As assistant 
professor of education and assistant health 
officer at New York University, he has de- 
voted a life-time to the anatomy and physi- 
ology of athletics and to practical studies of 
the University's athletes. He has worked suc- 
cessfully with Glenn Cunningham on training 
and conditioning and at present is working 
with Les MacMitchell, N. Y. U.'s miler of the 
year. Dr. Deaver is also a prolific author and 
a lecturer in great demand. Much of the ma- 
terial in his article was presented originally 
in a talk he gave at a schoolboy track clinic 
at N. Y. U. 


HEN we speak of training 
or conditioning we refer 
to those practices which 


best prepare the athlete for efficient 
performance, Experience has shown 
us that a carefully-planned practice 
program will condition the muscle 
structure to withstand all abuse and 
accomplish results at minimum 
physiological expense. 

A diversity of ideas still prevails 
relative to conditioning, but through 
research and observation we are 
gradually separating the chaff from 
the wheat. Conditioning exercises 
which linger purely out of tradi- 
tion are now being subjected to sci- 
entific scrutiny, and those without 
sound anatomical bases are being 
discarded. Unfortunately many of 
these still endure. 

In track, for example, the average 
runner will take elaborate pains to 
stretch and relax the “hamstring” 
muscles (in back of the thigh) be- 
fore a race. Hurdlers, especially, are 
predisposed to all sorts of queer 
manipulations to “loosen up” these 
muscles. We all have seen hurdlers 
prop a leg over a hurdle and go 
through various bending routines 
over the member. 

In reality this is dangerous. The 
athlete actually may pull a muscle 
by overstraining it. A simple knowl- 
edge of anatomy will reveal a 
sounder way of stretching this mus- 
cle. Everytime you bend your body 
forward at the hips, the “ham- 
strings” will stretch. All the runner 
has to do, then, to loosen up these 
muscles is merely to bend forward 
and touch the toes. It is as simple as 
all that. 

A few years ago the writer had 
the opportunity to work with Glenn 
Cunningham, perhaps the greatest 
miler of our day. Glenn confessed, 
at the time, that insofar as the 
“hamstring” muscles were con- 


cerned he had been warming up ina 
manner probably anatomically un- 
sound. After being shown the simple 
bending exercise and explained the 


logic underlying it, he promptly 
adopted it for his own warm-up 
routine. 


Hence, for a fuller understanding 
of the conditioning and care of the 
legs in running, it is essential to 
understand the anatomy, or the 
structure, of the lower extremities 
and the concomitant physiology— 
how it functions. When these are 
understood, the reasons for the ap- 
plication of certain regulations will 
be easily discernible. 

Before discussing any further 
rules of training, then, let us review 
briefly the anatomy and physiology 
of running. 


GLUTEUS N . 
A \ 


GASTROCNEMIUS, 4 


Insofar as anatomy is concerned, 
there are five factors to consider: 


bones, ligaments, muscles, tendons 
and blood vessels. 
The bones are the structures 


which give shape to the body and 
attachment for the muscles. You 
cannot condition them (bones), for 
their strength depends upon the 
power within the muscles. 

The strength of the bones depends 
upon the strength of the muscles. 
As the muscles increase in power 
the bones become heavier and 
stronger. If this were not so ath- 
letes would be pulling the muscles 
and tendons from the bones or frac- 
turing the bones. 

The ligaments are a strong tissue 
with some elasticity and their func- 
tion is to connect the bones and thus 
make joints, or movable parts. You 
cannot condition ligaments. As the 


muscles and bones become strong so 
do the ligaments. 

In seeking ways of strengthening 
the ligaments, do not try any of the 
fancy exercises prescribed in some 
books. The ligaments are placed in 
the various joints to give you the 
required amount of movement. If 
the runner goes beyond this limit 
he stretches the ligaments and pro- 
duces a sprain or dislocation. 

The muscles are the tissue which 
moves the bones at the joints. Good, 
strong muscles are essential in run- 
ning. There are some 434 muscles 
in the body, constituting about 45 
percent of the total body weight. 

Each muscle is an organ having 
the power to contract and relax. 
They vary in size, shape and ar- 
rangement. 

The tendons are usually found at 
the origin or insertion of the mus- 
cles, and it is by means of the tendon 
that the muscle is connected to the 
bone. Not all muscles have tendons, 
but is is through tendons that mus- 
cles can work in a small area, space 
can be reduced and the body of the 
muscle can be located nearer the 
axis of the body. 

As a rule the greater the fleshy 
nature of the muscle, the greater the 
strength. Speed of action is found 
in muscles with long tendons, such 
as the fleshy calf muscles which in- 
sert on the foot. 

The blood vessels carry oxygen 
and food to the tisues and waste 
products from the tissues. The same 
blood vessels which care for the 
needs of the muscle perform the 
same function for the bones and lig- 
aments. 

The motor nerves carry the stim- 
uli to muscles, causing them to con- 
tract and relax and thus move the 
legs. 


In summarizing, we find that 
there are five principal structures 
involved in running and that the 
muscles, the only tissue under our 
contfol, is the one which controls the 
proper functioning of the other four. 


It is the muscles which produce 
the drive in running, and by condi- 
tioning the muscles we attain the 
strength necessary to run. There is 
only one way to produce strength in 
muscles and that is by work. Cross- 
country running over hills and dales 
is the best exercise there is to 


strengthen muscle. The little jaunts 
(Continued on page 45) 
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TRACKMEN NEED P 
OF STAYING POWER! 


TRY INCREASING 


THEIR ENDURANCE... 


HAVE THEM DRINK 


KNOX 
GELATINE 


® Track season’s under way! And coaches 


and trainers in scores of colleges are 
having their athletes drink Knox Gel- 
atine regularly to help increase 
endurance. 

Naturally, Knox doesn’t claim to make 
a trackman win. But trainers report 
that athletes receiving Knox regularly 
do seem to have added endurance for 


final minutes. 


Give Knox Gela 


fuse it with re: 
dessert powders, 


. * 


tails, write for FREE 
Knox Gelatine, Dept. 8 


HOW TO DRINK KNOX GELATINE 


Two tablespoons twice a day for 10 days. 
Take before and after practice period. 
Or, if squad has two practices a day, 
take after each practice. 


. Then, two tablespoons a day. Take after 


game or practice period, preferably after 
shower. 


. If an individual shows loss of weight, 


increase the feeding to two extra table- 
spoons a day. 


. The recommended way to take the gel- 


atine is in plain water (room tempera- 


ture), or grapefruit juice, or grapefruit 
juice and water may be mixed 50-50; 4 
oz. of water and 4 oz. of grapefruit juice. 
Pineapple juice may be substituted for 
grapefruit juice. 


. HOW TO MIX: 


(a) Pour onto the liquid 2 level table- 
spoons of Knox Gelatine. 

(b) Let liquid absorb the gelatine. 

(c) Stir briskly and drink before it thick- 
ens. 


KNOX GELATINE 


tine a trial! But be 


sure you get plain, unflavored Knox. It 
is all body-building protein. Don’t con- 


ady-flavored gelatine 
which are % sugar, 


only ¥% protein. Insist on Knox! 


a * 


All leading grocers carry Knox Gelatine in the 
regular 4-envelope kitchen package or the new 
money-saving 32-envelope package. For more de- 


Knox Endurance Booklet, 
1, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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5 | ELASTIKON, a °9-¢-2-c-t-c-4 
Adhesive Bandage for 
Coaches and Trainers 


This elastic adhesive bandage stretches al- 
most twice its length and provides support 
with the desired degree of pressure. It achieves 
immobilization with comfort. The adhesive 
permits intimate contact and keeps the band- 
age in place. 


Elastikon should prove useful in application 
to some muscular involvements, sprains and 
strains, rib fractures; after plaster cast remov- 
al; and in certain athletic injuries. 


Coaches and trainers will find Elastikon a 
dependable, quality elastic adhesive bandage 
while athletes will appreciate the fact that it 


allows a certain freedom of movement. 


Dt §-t-r-c-t-c-h-e-5 . . . Olnd Sticks 


Available in 2”, 3” and 4” widths, all 3 yards long. 
Stretches to 5'/2 yards. Order from your dealer. 


Adaptic Elastic Bandage is similar to Elastikon but is 
non-adhesive. Special weave stretches almost twice its 
length. Can be used repeatedly after proper laundering. 


““Aids for Athletes.”’ Book just off the press — sent 
free upon request to coaches and trainers. A valuable 
illustrated handbook containing the latest technique 
on bandaging. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOLBOY TUMBLING 


By Eugene Wettstone 


This is the second of a series of three 
articles on high school tumbling by Eugene 
Wettstone, varsity gymnastics coach at the 
Pennsylvania State College, whose team last 
year placed second in the National A.A.U. 
championships. Before coming to Penn State 
the author was the Big Ten all-around gym- 
nastic champion (in 1935 and '37) and a 
national intercollegiate champion (in 1937). 
month's installment Mr. Wettstone 
presented his philosophy of coaching and a 
number of valuable suggestions on condition- 
ing and safety. 


in last 


AST month we vouchsafed that 
in coaching a group in tum- 
bling the elementary things 

must come first. You must stay with 
the fundamentals until they’ve been 
mastered. The more a skill is re- 
peated, the greater confidence the 
boy acquires; and thus a better 
foundation is laid for the difficut ex- 
ercises to follow. 

When a high school boy is cor- 
rectly motivated, it is not difficult 
to get him to practice the basic skills 
over and over again, especially when 
the skills have been worked into 
various routines. 

The elementary skills are grouped 
into five classes for the convenience 
of the teacher. They are listed in 
their order of difficulty, as follows: 
(1) Rolls, which include forward 
rolls, backward rolls and backward 
extensions; (2) Balances, which in- 
clude headstands, handstands and 
forearm balances; (3) Springs, em- 
bracing snap-ups, necksprings, 
headsprings, forward handsprings 
and backward handsprings; (4) 
Walk-Overs, which include cart- 
wheels, round-offs, walkovers and 
tinsicas; (5) Somersaults, including 
forward, backward and _ sideward 
somersaults. 


Rolls 


Rolls are perhaps the most funda- 
mental and the most familiar of all 
tumbling skills. They can be per- 
formed by almost any beginner. The 
coach should work on rolls until the 
tumbler can do them from any posi- 
tion, run or dive. Remember, the 
value of a roll lies more in its worth 
as a recovery movement and a safe- 
ty measure than as part of a routine. 

Rolls are fundamental to somer- 
saults and when executed in a series 
they will develop the semi-circular 
canal functions and reduce the ten- 
dency toward dizziness. In addition, 
they make good warm-up skills. 


2) 


A technical analysis of the foundation skills: 
rolls, balances, springs, walk-overs, somersaults 


The back extension roll is nothing 
more than a roll with a full vertical 
extension of the body to a momen- 
tary handstand position, snapping 
the feet under by flexing the thighs 
with a slight bend at the knees. In 
the extension roll the hands should 
push and leave the mats slightly be- 
fore the feet hit. 


Balances 


Although the headstand and hand- 
stand cannot be classified as true 
tumbling skills, they seem to be 
pertinent in the development of 
good high school tumblers. Practice 
of these skills is conducive to the 
development of strength, coordina- 
tion and a- kinesthetic sense. Bal- 
ances can be practiced on the gym 
floor. The sooner a tumbler can get 
the headstand, the sooner he will 
get the headspring. The awareness 
of the relationship between the legs 
and the other parts of the body 
when holding an inverted position, 
is a vital asset to tumblers. 


Springs 


Since springs are constantly being 
used in routines by our best tum- 
blers they, too, must be mastered. 
To facilitate teaching, you may use 
handbelts or roll up several mats to 
support the back of the performer. 
It is wise to double mats whenever 
possible to reduce shin splints and 
ankle injuries. The added protection 
will also give the performer more 
confidence. 

To execute a headspring, snap in- 
to an arch from a one-leg take-off 
with hands and head supporting the 
body. The common error is to tuck 
the head and roll or to fail to push 
with the arms. Try to land in an 
erect position. (See Illus. 1.) 

In the handspring, as in the head- 
spring, the take-off is with one foot. 
Landing is on two feet in an erect 
position. The handspring can best be 
learned from a short run and hop. 
If the performer hops on his right 
foot, the left is raised forward; the 
arms are flung up in position for a 
downward thrust. The weight is 
thrown on the left foot. The tum- 
bler bends at the waist and swings 
his hands down fast to the mat. As 
the hands hit the mat the right leg 
swings up and over followed by the 
left foot. 

It really amounts to a good back 


leg swing through the handstand 
position. Arm push from the mat 
starts just as the legs pass the hand- 
stand or inverted position. At the 
same time the back is arched. The 
head is kept back until balance is 
restored over the feet. 

Instructors can assist advantage- 
ously by spotting the performers 
and helping them over when neces- 
sary. Keeping the head up and arch- 
ing the back are perhaps the two 
most essential points to remember. 
When starting out, it might be wise 
to roll a mat tightly and place it on 
top of the tumbling mats for back 
support. Now, if the individual puts 
his hands down in front of the rolled 
mat he can partly roll over in the 
arched position and get the general 
feel of the movement. 

The back handspring is slightly 
more difficult than the front hand- 
spring because of the unnatural ex- 
ecution and the two-leg take-off. 
Tumblers often make the error of 
diving backards or jumping as for a 
somersault instead of whipping back 
to a low arched position, keeping 
the feet on the mat until the hands 
are about to touch the mat. 

This skill can be learned quickly 
with the aid of a safety or a hand- 
belt and later a spotter. Speed and 
snap should be developed in prep- 
aration for a series of back hand- 
springs. This probably is the most 
frequently used skill in tumbling. It 
serves as a medium for gaining mo- 
mentum and height in the more ad- 
vanced somersaults and twists. 


The upstart 


The neck spring or upstart (Illus. 
2) is quite simple to learn. It is 
necessary to tuck the head so that 
the spring can be released from the 
back of the neck. When first at- 
tempting this skill, do not run as in 
the handspring; instead, lie on the 
back, flex the thighs and bring the 


feet back over the head with the 
buttocks high. 
In the illustration note that the 


hands are placed on the mat above 
the shoulders with the fin 
ed toward them. The spring 
commences with a sudden extension 
of the body up and away with the 
back well arched. Simultaneously 
the hands push, lifting the shoulders 
from the mat so that the feet may 
be drawn in under the buttocks for 
the erect landing position. Neck 


gers point- 


neck 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOLBOY TUMBLING 


A technical analysis of the foundation skills: 
rolls, balances, springs, walk-overs, somersaults 


By Eugene Wettstone 


This is the second of a series of three 
articles on high school tumbling by Eugene 
Wettstone, varsity gymnastics coach at the 
Pennsylvania State College, whose team last 
year placed second in the National A.A.U. 
championships. Before coming to Penn State 
the author was the Big Ten all-around gym- 
nastic champion (in 1935 and '37) and a 
national intercollegiate champion (in 1937). 
in last month's installment Mr. Wettstone 
presented his philosophy of coaching and a 
number of valuable suggestions on condition- 
ing and safety. 


in coaching a group in tum- 

bling the elementary things 
must come first. You must stay with 
the fundamentals until they’ve been 
mastered. The more a skill is re- 
peated, the greater confidence the 
boy acquires; and thus a better 
foundation is laid for the difficut ex- 
ercises to follow. 

When a high school boy is cor- 
rectly motivated, it is not difficult 
to get him to practice the basic skills 
over and over again, especially when 
the skills have been worked into 
various routines. 


The elementary skills are grouped 
into five classes for the convenience 
of the teacher. They are listed in 
their order of difficulty, as follows: 
(1) Rolls, which include forward 
rolls, backward rolls and backward 
extensions; (2) Balances, which in- 
clude headstands, handstands and 
forearm balances; (3) Springs, em- 
bracing snap-ups, necksprings, 
headsprings, forward handsprings 
and backward handsprings; (4) 
Walk-Overs, which include cart- 
wheels, round-offs, walkovers and 
tinsicas; (5) Somersaults, including 
forward, backward and sideward 
somersaults. 


| AST month we vouchsafed that 


Rolls 


Rolls are perhaps the most funda- 
mental and the most familiar of all 
tumbling skills. They can be per- 
formed by almost any beginner. The 
coach should work on rolls until the 
tumbler can do them from any posi- 
tion, run or dive. Remember, the 
value of a roll lies more in its worth 
as a recovery movement and a safe- 
ty measure than as part of a routine. 

Rolls are fundamental to somer- 
Saults and when executed in a series 
they will develop the semi-circular 
canal functions and reduce the ten- 
dency toward dizziness. In addition, 
they make good warm-up skills. 


The back extension roll is nothing 
more than a roll with a full vertical 
extension of the body to a momen- 
tary handstand position, snapping 
the feet under by flexing the thighs 
with a slight bend at the knees. In 
the extension roll the hands should 
push and leave the mats slightly be- 
fore the feet hit. 


Balances 


Although the headstand and hand- 
stand cannot be classified as true 
tumbling skills, they seem to be 
pertinent in the development of 
good high school tumblers. Practice 
of these skills is conducive to the 
development of strength, coordina- 
tion and a kinesthetic sense. Bal- 
ances can be practiced on the gym 
floor. The sooner a tumbler can get 
the headstand, the sooner he will 
get the headspring. The awareness 
of the relationship between the legs 
and the other parts of the body 
when holding an inverted position, 
is a vital asset to tumblers. 


Springs 


Since springs are constantly being 
used in routines by our best tum- 
blers they, too, must be mastered. 
To facilitate teaching, you may use 
handbelts or roll up several mats to 
support the back of the performer. 
It is wise to double mats whenever 
possible to reduce shin splints and 
ankle injuries. The added protection 
will also give the performer more 
confidence. 

To execute a headspring, snap in- 
to an arch from a one-leg take-off 
with hands and head supporting the 
body. The common error is to tuck 
the head and roll or to fail to push 
with the arms. Try to land in an 
erect position. (See Illus. 1.) 

In the handspring, as in the head- 
spring, the take-off is with one foot. 
Landing is on two feet in an erect 
position. The handspring can best be 
learned from a short run and hop. 
If the performer hops on his right 
foot, the left is raised forward; the 
arms are flung up in position for a 
downward thrust. The weight is 
thrown on the left foot. The tum- 
bler bends at the waist and swings 
his hands down fast to the mat. As 
the hands hit the mat the right leg 
swings up and over followed by the 
left foot. 

It really amounts to a good back 


leg swing through the handstand 
position. Arm push from the mat 
starts just as the legs pass the hand- 
stand or inverted position. At the 
same time the back is arched. The 
head is kept back until balance is 
restored over the feet. 

Instructors can assist advantage- 
ously by spotting the performers 
and helping them over when neces- 
sary. Keeping the head up and arch- 
ing the back are perhaps the two 
most essential points to remember. 
When starting out, it might be wise 
to roll a mat tightly and place it on 
top of the tumbling mats for back 
support. Now, if the individual puts 
his hands down in front of the rolled 
mat he can partly roll over in the 
arched position and get the general 
feel of the movement. 

The back handspring is slightly 
more difficult than the front hand- 
spring because of the unnatural ex- 
ecution and the two-leg take-off. 
Tumblers often make the error of 
diving backards or jumping as for a 
somersault instead of whipping back 
to a low arched position, keeping 
the feet on the mat until the hands 
are about to touch the mat. 

This skill can be learned quickly 
with the aid of a safety or a hand- 
belt and later a spotter. Speed and 
snap should be developed in prep- 
aration for a series of back hand- 
springs. This probably is the most 
frequently used skill in tumbling. It 
serves as a medium for gaining mo- 
mentum and height in the more ad- 
vanced somersaults and twists. 


The upstart 


The neck spring or upstart (Illus. 
2) is quite simple to learn. It is 
necessary to tuck the head so that 
the spring can be released from the 
back of the neck. When first at- 
tempting this skill, do not run as in 
the handspring; instead, lie on the 
back, flex the thighs and bring the 
feet back over the head with the 
buttocks high. 

In the illustration note that the 
hands are placed on the mat above 
the shoulders with the fingers point- 
ed toward them. The neck spring 
commences with a sudden extension 
of the body up and away with the 
back well arched. Simultaneously 
the hands push, lifting the shoulders 
from the mat so that the feet may 
be drawn in under the buttocks for 
the erect landing position. Neck 
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springs may be done in series, by 
rolling forward onto the shoulders 
and nipping up. 


W alk-Overs 


This group consists of modified 
handsprings in which the performer 
walks into and out of skills. Of 
these the cartwheels are the most 
popular and the most easily learned. 

In executing the cartwheel the 
body makes a one-fourth turn with 
the arms and legs acting as spokes 
of a wheel without a rim. At the be- 
ginning it is quickly executed from 
a short run and skip. As the skip is 
completed the body should be 
turned sidewards with the arms in 
a horizontal position. If the turn is 
to the right the weight is shifted 
onto the left foot; the left hand is 
placed on the mat as the right foot 
swings up. The right hand is then 
placed on the mat, and we now find 
the body in handbalancing position 
with the legs spread (Illus. 3). 

The next shift is on the right hand 
as the right foot hits the mat. The 
tumbler drops the left foot, keeping 
it widely separated from the right, 
and comes to a stand with the body 
erect. 

Cartwheels are distinct four- 
count movements and are usually 
performed in a series, although 
they can easily be preceded or fol- 
lowed by other skills. They may be 
executed right or left, depending 
upon the individual. 


The round-off 


The round-off starts like the cart- 
wheel but the body makes a half 
turn and lands on both feet, facing 
the direction of the initial run. This 
movement is a gear, which can alter 
the position of the body from for- 
ward to backward without the loss 
of energy. 

It gives the tumbler momentum 
and swing for somersaults which 
are normally difficult from a dead- 
standing position. The half twist in 
the round-off is completed in the 
inverted handstand position. The 
snap-down from this position to a 
standing position should be sharp 
and quick to set up a bounce and 
whip. Just before landing the hands 
should leave the mat so that the re- 
covery finds the body in a straight 
standing position. 


Two-hand push 


The walk-over resembles the front 
handspring in that the two hands 
are placed on the mat side by side 
and a one-leg take-off swings the 
body up and around. Landing is on 
one foot at a time. Walkovers are 


used because snap and speed are 
needed for such tricks as the baroni 
and the front somersault. Push is 
given with the two hands and not 
one as in the case of the tinsica 
(Illus. 4). 

Being slightly different from the 
walkover the tinsica is executed 
with cartwheel action (Illus. 5). In 
brief, it is a cartwheel done forward 
and not sideward. The tinsica is 
smooth and rhythmical and exe- 
cuted without snap or bounce 


Somersaults 


If any division can be made be- 
tween elementary and advanced 
tumbling it is in this fifth class— 


TUMBLING ROUTINES 
Rolls 


1. Series of forward rolls. 

2. Series of backward rolls. 

3. Forward roll, half turn, 
roll, half turn (repeat). 

4. Series of back extension rolls. 

5. Forward roll, full turn, forward roll, 
half turn, backward roll, back extension 
roll. 


backward 


Springs 

1. Series of headsprings 
take-off). 

2. Series of handsprings 
take-off). 

3. Handspring, headspring, neckspring, 
hop step and a layout handspring. 

4. Series of back handsprings. 

5. Handspring, full turn, headspring, 
half turn, back handspring. 


Walk-Overs 


(two foot 


(two foot 


|. Series of cartwheels. 

2. Series of tinsicas or walk-overs. 

3. Tinsica, cartwheel, tinsica, cartwheel. 
4. Walk-over, tinsica, cartwheel, round- 


5. Cartwheel, full turn, cartwheel, full 
turn, cartwheel. 


Somersaults 


. Handspring, forward somersault. 
. Roundoff, back somersault. 

. Series of forward somersaults. 

. Series of backward somersaults. 


Combinations 


1. Tinsica, cartwheel, roundoff, exten- 
sion roll, back handspring. 

2. Walk-over, handspring, 
back somersault. 

3. Series of headsprings or handsprings 
and a forward somersault. 

4. Forward somersault, forward somer- 
sault, headspring, headspring, forward 
somersault. 

5. Walk-over, handspring, forward som- 
ersault, headspring. 

6. Handspring, forward somersault, 
headspring, forward somersault. 

7. Roundoff, series of back handsprings, 
back somersault. 

8. Roundoff, back handspring, extension 
roll, back handspring, back somersault. 

9. Roundoff, back handspring, cart- 
wheel, roundoff, back handspring, back 
somersault. 

10. Roundoff, back handspring, back 
somersault, back handspring, back som- 
ersault. 


hwWwn— 
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the somersaults. They are the most 
difficult of the elementary skills. The 
somersault involves a complete turn 
over without the support of the 
hands. 

In ‘this grouping there are three 
essential varieties. The first is the 
forward somersault or flip (Illus. 6). 
It is nothing more than a high dive 
without the hands touching the 
mats; or, better yet, a forward roll 
executed fast and high enough so 
that mat support is not necessary. 

When first learning the front 
“sommy” it is a wise precaution to 
double the mats to prevent shin 
splints and ankle injuries. A mat 
rolled up and placed on the regular 
mat will facilitate learning. All the 
individual need do is to take a two- 
foot take-off dive and neck-roll over 
the mat. 

It should be remembered that af- 
ter the two-foot take-off, the athlete 
should spring from the mat at a 
slight angle, throwing the hands 
down, tucking up the legs and 
grasping the shin. The common fault 
is putting the hands under the but- 
tocks to ease the landing. Failure to 
obtain maximum height before 
turning and failure to tuck are oth- 
er errors committed frequently by 
the beginner. 


Back somersault 


The back somersault can be 
learned with the assistance of a 
safety belt. It should be practiced 
first from a standing position. The 
boy springs up and slightly back off 
the mat, reaching the arms back and 
up to gain height. At the same time, 
the head is thrown back. As the 
body leaves the mat the knees are 
tucked up to the chest and encircled 
by the arms for a spin around. Af- 
ter the performer gets the general 
idea and can accomplish the move- 
ment without assistance, learning 
can be facilitated by doing a round- 
off before the somersault (Illus. 7). 

The side somersault should be 
learned from a fast cartwheel with 
the help of a safety belt. The spin is 
sideward and the knees are tucked 
in to make the spin easier. 

The elementary skills can be 
taught with little equipment other 
than mats. A number of the regula- 
tion five by ten foot mats, tied to- 
gether, makes a suitable pad for 
routine tumbling. 

The knowledge and proper use of 
safety devices is very essential. Un- 
less a boy feels reasonably safe, and 
can take a few spills without getting 
mat-shy, he will never accomplish 
much as a tumbler. 

In his concluding installment next 
month the author will touch on the 
more advanced tumbling skills. 
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Come Ulong 


WE’RE PLAYING my : = 
TENNIS TONIGHT On ite 


AN YOUR STUDENTS DO THAT ...OR ARE YOUR 

COURTS DARK AND DESERTED AFTER NIGHT- 
FALL? Why not extend the hours for playing—provide extra hours 
for those who must work and study during the day—by floodlight- 
ing? For a small part of the cost of courts you can increase their 
usefulness, giving your school almost twice as much playing time 
for its recreational dollar. Lighted tennis courts mean healthful 
sport, without the discomfort of strenuous exercise in the hours of 
intense sunlight. Then too, the novelty of floodlighted play adds to 
the enjoyment of the game. 


But tennis is fast. It requires a high level of uniform illumination for 
successful night play. General Electric “‘sideline”’ floodlighting not 
only provides sufficient light but also considers the seeing require- 
ments of the players—objectionable glare and disconcerting shadows 
are avoided. This better lighting can be yours by installing G-E 
floodlighting—units specially designed for sports lighting. We’ll 
make sure that you obtain complete and effective utilization from 
each individual floodlight. 


Even sticking to your determination to use the best, you will be 
pleasantly surprised to see how far your budget dollars go with G-E 
equipment. Complete equipment—poles, cable, floodlights—can be 
obtained from your nearest G-E distributor or G-E office. But 
first, have one of our lighting specialists give you his recommenda- 
tions. Do it today. General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


General Electric Type L-68 floodlight, 
one of the most efficient—and yet in- 
expensive units available for tennis 
court lighting. Can be used open, but 
the enclosed type is recommended be- 
cause the slide-type door glass excludes 
dirt, insects, and moisture —to reduce 
maintenance and improve over-all effi- 
ciency. An accurately formed reflector, 
die-cast rust-proof socket housing, and 
rubber-packed entrance bushing assure 
a long life of reliable operation. 


FLOODLIGHT FOR EXTRA HOURS 


After five is the time that the majority of students and 
faculty are able to enjoy athletic recreation, but shortly 
after sundown play must stop, unless you put in flood- 
lighting. Lighted tennis courts, intramural areas, and 
softball fields have become a feature of many schools 
and colleges. Good floodlighting has proved econom- 
ical—and easy to install. 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 


Baseball Quiz 


(Continued from page 11) 


box. Use the cross-over step 
for the start or the return. 
Make every effort to reach 
third with one out but do not 
make the same effort with two 
or none out. 


Remain on the bag on all 
long hits to the outfield because 
there is a chance to advance a 
base after the catch. If an out- 
fielder is coming toward the in- 
field attempting to catch a fly 
ball take a safe lead so that a 
return can be made if the 
catch is completed or an ad- 
vance if the ball is dropped. 
There are three types of 
steals from first base: The 
plain, the delayed and the 
double steal which is often at- 
tempted when first and third 
are occupied by runners. 

Take two steps and a slide for 
the correct lead from third base 
but always upon foul territory. 
Go toward the plate on every 
pitch. Do not run up the base 
line and be on the way back 
to third when the ball is being 


delivered. Remain on the bag 
whenever a ball is hit over the 
heads of the infielders: A hit 
scores a run, a fly ball provides 
an opportunity to score. 

Make an attempt to score a 
run on any ground ball to the 
infield. If, however, the ball 
reaches the catcher first, run 
back and forth upon the base 
line until the player who hit 
the ball has at least reached 
second. The termination of a 
run-up play may find another 
player upon the bag at third— 
the offense player must not for- 
get that the runner who was 
originally entitled to the bag is 
still entitled to it. A runner en- 
titled to third cannot be run off 
that bag unless there is a force 
play. 


Batsman 


1, 


No. Each player has his own 
batting style and should be en- 
couraged to use it unless he has 
developed certain detrimental 
habits. 


2. 


3. 


Hit 


ad 
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When one run is an all impor- 
tant run. 

Play it when first is occupied 
by a runner and the batsman 
has the pitcher in the hole: two 
balls and no strikes or three 
balls and one strike. With the 
count of three balls and two 
strikes, you have to have a good 
man up to attempt a hit and 
run. Percentage does not favor 
the hit-and-run play when 
more than one base is occcu- 
pied by runners. It is better to 
have the batsman hit straight 
away. 

When runs are hard to score 
and one run is an important 
one, then only in the later part 
of a game. 


Situations 

No. 

Good hitter, yes; weak hitter, 
no. 

Yes. 

Yes, always hit with runners on 
scoring position bases when you 
have the pitcher in the hole. 
Hit and run if less than three 
runs behind. 


Bunt if the advancing of the 
runners wouid be to the advan- 


rt 
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tage of the team. Hit under 
other conditions. 
Yes. 


Advice to Both Batsman and 
Base Runner 


5. 


Batsman hits. Runner plays 
safe fearing a strike-out and a 
double play through the catch- 
er’s throw to second base. If the 
runner is thrown out at second 
the ninth player in the batting 
order becomes the lead-off man 
in the next inning. This ninth 
batsman, no doubt a weak hit- 
ter, should not lead off an in- 
ning if it can be prevented. 

Hit and run. The runner should 
look for this play. 

Early part of the game hit and 
run; last part bunt. 

Hit and run or hit straight- 
away. 

Runner on third should make 
an attempt to score in order to 
stop if possible, a double play. 
If the ball has him beaten, he 
runs back and forth until the 
runner who was on first reaches 
third and the player who hit 
the ball reaches second. 


Take one strike and then with 
three balls and one strike, hit. 
The runner occupying third 


makes sure that any hit ball 
goes by the infielders before he 
makes an attempt to score. 


Make Decisions for Umpire 


1. 


The run scores and the bats- 
man goes to first base. (Rule 
47, Sec. 10.) 


The infield fly rule does not ap- 
ply as the ball is a foul ball. 
(Rule 38.) 


Runner leaving a base before 
a fly ball is caught by a player. 
(Rule 49, Sec. 10.) Runner ad- 
vancing or obliged to return to 
a base, fails to touch the bases. 
(Rule 49, Sec. 13.) Runner 
running to first base over-runs 
the bag, attempts to run to sec- 
ond, before returning to first 
base, he forfeits the exemption 
of over-running the bag. (Rule 
49, Sec. 18.) 


4. Pitcher made a balk, run scores 


11. 
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and the batsman continues at 
bat. (Rule 31, Sec. 8: Rule 47, 
Sec. 3: Rule 32, Sec. 2.) 

Double play. (Rule 44, Sec 6: 
Rule 49, Sec. 9.) 

Runner goes back to second 
base, batter is credited with a 
base hit, single only. (Rule 48, 
Sec. 6.) 

Runner is out, batsman contin- 
ues at bat. (Rule 44, 48, Sec. 5, 
7.) A. Runner is out, batter re- 
mains at bat. (Rule 44, Sec. 5.) 
B. Runner is out, batter re- 
mains at bat. (Rule 49, Sec. 
15.) 

Fair ball, two-base hit. (Rule 
37: Rule 41, Sec. 3.) 

The runner who was original- 
ly on third base is safe. (Rule 
45, Sec. 3.) 

Player who hit the ball is out. 
(Rule 49, Sec. 16.) 

The batsman was out, no runs 
can score. (Rule 44, Sec. 1.) 


MEL OTT of the New York Giants, one of the truly great batters in baseball, 
is probably the most unorthodox as well, having an extraordinary hitch in his 
style. Using a modified choke grip, he stands to the rear and inside of the 
batter's box with the feet moderately spread. Instead of taking the conventional 
low step toward the pitcher, he first lifts his front leg high and then steps. The 
bat is whipped parallel to the ground with a loose-arm action and the wrists 
snapped powerfully at the time of contact. He places his entire weight behind 
the swing and follows through very nicely in the direction of the flight. 


Courtesy of National League Film, ‘‘Winning Baseball,”’ and Ethan Allen 
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HOW STRENUOUS IS BASKETBALL? 


Mr. Thomas’ survey proves that the schoolboy 
game is not as taxing as it's cracked up to be 


By E. A. Thomas 


As commissioner of the Kansas State High 
School Activities Association and National 
Federation representative on the N.C.A.A. 
Track and Field Rules Committee, E. A. 
Thomas ranks as one of the foremost scholas- 
tic athletic administrators in the country. His 
study is based upon a thesis E. A. Uhrlaub, 
former basketball coach at Salina, Kan., High 
School, submitted to the graduate school of 
the University of Kansas in partial fulfillment 
for his Master's Degree. 


PECULATION is rife among 
S coaches, physical education 

teachers and others interested 
in the welfare of young athletes, re- 
garding the strenuousness of basket- 
ball and whether or not it is in- 
jurious to high school boys. 

Many who favor the restoration 
of the center jump contend that the 
new method of putting the ball into 
play following a goal, makes the 
game too strenuous by placing an 
unfair demand upon the already 
severely-taxed resources of the 
player. Others vehemently deny 
this. While still others frankly don’t 
know one way or the other. 

It was with this question in mind 
that E. A. Uhrlaub (see introduc- 
tion above) undertook his recent 
study. In Mr. Uhrlaub’s own words, 

“An attempt was made to deter- 
mine exactly how active high school 
players really are. All movements 
executed by a player at a speed 
greater than a walk, whether on of- 
fense or defense, was considered ac- 
tivity. We also attempted to deter- 
mine the amount of actual time it 
takes to play a game; to draw a 
comparison between the activity, or 
position, of the player and his 
actual playing time; and to com- 
pare the state Class A tournament 
players with the other groups.” 

In the collection of data, the 
movements of each player were 
timed with stop watches and record- 
ed. The timers were instructed to 
start their watches as soon as ac- 
tivity began and to stop them when 
activity ceased. The amount of 
movement for each quarter was re- 
corded separately. Each timer was 
assigned a specific position which 
included the starting player and his 
replacements. Also recorded were 
the total elapsed-time of quarters, 
intermissions and the game as a 
whole. 

One hundred forty-nine positions 
were timed in 61 games, which were 
divided as follows: 13 league and 
non-league games; 7 from a county 


TABLE | 
Average Activity of Players 
ALL PLAYERS 
No. of First Second Third Fourth Entire 
Cases* Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter Game 
149 2:01.6 2:04.1 2:08.5 2:17.2 8:31.4 
FORWARDS 
A—56 2:11.0 2:16.6 2:16.8 2:21.6 9:06.0 
B—24 2:14.3 2:31.4 2:25.7 2:23.8 9:35.2 
C—32 2:08.5 2:05.5 2:10.0 2:20.0 8:44.0 
CENTERS 
A—38 2:12.0 2:09.7 2:15.8 2:27.1 9:04.6 
B—22 2:23.8 2:23.9 2:28.9 2:38.0 9:54.6 
C—I16 1:55.9 1:50.3 1:57.8 2:12.0 7:56.0 
GUARDS 
A—55 1:46.8 1:47.7 1:55.0 2:05.6 7:35.1 
B—23 1:58.3 2:02.8 2:14.2 2:24.4 8:39.7 
C—32 1:38.5 1:34.3 1:41.3 1:52.3 6:46.4 
*In this column the letter "A" signifies all cases for the particular position, "B" 
all cases exclusive of state Class A play and "C" state Class A play exclusively. 


league tournament; 10 from one of 
the 49 district elimination tourna- 
ments; 15 from one of the regional 
elimination tournaments; and 16 
games from the state Class A tour- 
nament. 

Data collected on the 149 individ- 
ual cases (see Table 1) show that 
the average activity of a high school 
player in a quarter varied from 2 
minutes 1.6 seconds for the first 
quarter to 2 minutes 17.2 seconds 
for the fourth quarter. The average 
amount of activity for an entire 
game was 8 minutes and 31.4 sec- 
onds, or 31.4 seconds more than one- 
fourth of the regular playing time 
(32 minutes). 

FORWARDS. All in all the move- 
ments of the forwards varied only 
slightly from quarter to quarter. The 
total amount of action per game 
was 9 minutes and 6 seconds. The 
average activity of all forwards in 
the state Class A tournament (C-32) 
was less than the others combined. 
This probably was due to the su- 
perior technique of the players in 
the state tourney. As a rule the 
smarter, more experienced boy can 
accomplish more than the less-gifted 
player, at less physiological cost. 

CENTERS. The centers playing in 
the state tourney moved nearly two 
minutes less per game than those 
timed in the other games. Although 
this may be attributed in part to su- 
perior technique, another factor en- 


ters the picture as well. Most of the 
centers in the state meet played the 
post type of offense, deploying in 
stationary positions near the basket 
rather than scurrying around for an 
opening. 

GUARDS. The average playing time 
for 55 guard positions throughout 
the season was 7 minutes and 35.1 
seconds. At no time during the state 
tourney did any guard on the four 
teams checked move as much as two 
minutes per quarter! Their range of 
action per quarter ran from 1 min- 
ute 34.3 seconds to 1 minute 52.3 
seconds, whereas the average of all 
cases was from 1 minute 46.8 sec- 
onds to 2 minutes 5.6 seconds. 

Championship style was probably 
the chief factor for this phenome- 
non. On the whole the tournament 
teams used set plays which found 
the guards usually passing the ball 
around for an opening rather than 
running or dribbling. 

Comparing the combined average 
time of the tournament players with 
that of all the others, the results 
show that the activity of the latter 
group was 4 minutes and 43.1 sec- 
onds greater per game—with the 
greatest discrepancies in the center 
positions. 

Only 9.5 percent of the total cases 
timed were active three or more 
minutes a quarter. The percentage 
was smallest in the Class B district 


(Continued on page 30) 
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“Jhis Months'Javorites « 


““MEDART 
HIT PARADE 


(BUYER’S CATALOG SERVICE) 


is s sidearan| single sheet of steel eine 
prolucton mabe atemely strocve pot fan m 
details fe the Mohan Steal Backboord end’ Goal Mt 


“No better equipment at any price!” 


Originator of Goal-Hi 

Dr. Forrest C ‘Phos Allen 
asketball Coach 

— of Kansas 


tener 


single piece of equipment, ok Zane camene mney insist 
on “Medart”— and provide the best! 


».» standard . “For health and fun and exercise, 
- play Goal-Hi all year ‘round.” Scents tifereeatae’ 
_ Upon request. 


FRED MEDART | 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


3540 DeKalb St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Other Medart Products 


: Basketball Backstops — Basketball Scoreboards — Gymnasium 
| - FOR INDOOR AND Apparatus— Gym Seating m —Gym Mats —Goal-Hi — 
BIKE RACKS OUT-OF-DOOR USE Playground Apparatus —Bike Racks — 
Steel Lockers #BS ; and Cabinets 
Haphazard, dangerous and disorderly parking of " 


_ bieyeles has no place on or in school property . 
| Medart Bike Racks solve that disturbing problem for 
| all times. . . Hot galvanized throughout to resist rust, 
 y modern and inexpensive school x may 
used indoors or out-of-doors at de- 
scribed ii the Medart Bike Rack saken4 Write og th it. | 
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VOLLEYBALL DRILLS 


By Josephine Burke 


Miss Josephine Burke's practice suggestions 
for volleyball suffix her two articles on skills 
in the October and November issues. An 
instructor of physical education at Hunter 
College (N. Y.), she is also a member of the 
national Sub-Committee on Volley Ball for 
girls and director of the recently produced 
16-mm. film on volleyball techniques (Scho- 
lastic Coach Bookshop). 


S THE strength of a building 
A depends on the makeup of 
each brick and how it fits in- 
to the scheme of the entire struc- 
ture, so does the strength of a vol- 
leyball team depend on the strength 
of each player and how she fits 
into the pattern of teamwork. 

Practice drills, then, must have a 
two-fold purpose: first, to develop 
individual skills to a high degree; 
and, second, to coordinate these 
skills to the best possible advan- 
tage of the team as a whole. Either 
simple games which stress a tech- 
nique, or routine plays in set pat- 
terns, will help produce a winning 
combination. 

When working with large classes, 
it is best to divide the group into 
squads. Each squad may be given 
a specific technique to practice in 
a definite area of the gym. After 
ten to fifteen minutes on each tech- 
nique, the squads may be rotated. 

The walls of the gym can be util- 
ized for special techniques, such as, 
controlling the ball, developing wrist 
action, playing the ball from the 
net, etc. The corners of the gym are 
excellent practice sites for spiking. 
The girl does not have to worry 
about hitting a teammate across the 
net—the wall takes the beating— 
and no time is wasted running after 
the ball, as the walls dam the roll. 

The net can be strung tightly 
enough across the corner for the 
practice of net ball plays. A taut 
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net is essential in order to get the 
real feel of the play and the proper 
timing. In ordering volleyball stand- 
ards, therefore, coaches should 
make certain they are heavy enough 
to permit a strong pull on the net. 
If the standards are too light, they 
may topple under any sort of pres- 
sure or give a permanent droop to 
the net. 

The center of the gym may be 
used for mass practice of techniques 
in relay formation, or for the play- 
ing of an official game. 

The following games and drills 
are effective and interesting means 
of developing skills. 

Diag. 1: Spot Serving Against the 
Wall. Draw two-foot squares on the 
wall seven and a half feet above 
the floor line. Each square should 
be at least ten feet apart so that 
the squads do not interfere with 
each other. Next, draw a serving 
line 25 to 30 feet from the wall and 
parallel to it. 

Each squad may be given a six- 
foot serving area. The girls serve 
and retrieve the ball themselves, 
passing it to the next in line. The 
players should be encouraged to 
keep shifting their serving positions 
in order to master the various angle 
serves. If more than one squad is 
working on the same wall, they 
should coordinate their efforts and 
watch for the rebounds. 

Diag. 2: Volleying or Handling the 
Rebound. Draw a rectangle two feet 
wide and five feet long on the wall 
about five feet from the floor. The 
squad stands in a single line be- 
hind the leader, who is ten feet from 
the wall. 


The first girl throws the ball 
against the wall and then goes to 
the end of the line. The second girl 


Below (Diag. 2): 
volleying or handling the rebound. 
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Left (Diag. 1): Each girl serves, re- 
trieves and passes to the next in line. 


Practice plan for 


pee 


follows up the ball, volleys it back 
against the wall within the rec- 
tangle and then also goes to the end 
of the line. Play continues until all 
have had at least one turn. 
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Diag. 3: Setting Up the Ball. This 
drill can be practiced in the center 
of the gym where there is plenty 
of room. Each squad is divided into 
two, with each half forming a 
double line on either side of the net, 
facing the net. 

No. 1 sets up the ball for 2 and 
then goes to the end of her line. No. 
2 sends the ball over the net to 3 
and goes to the end of her line. No. 
3 sets up the ball for 4 and, like the 
others, goes to the end of her line. 
No. 4 sends it back over the net to 
the new leader of line 1 and then 
also goes to the rear. 

Play continues until all have had 
an opportunity to handle the ball. 


j 
0) DIAG.4 


Diag. 4: Playing the Ball from the 
Net. The squad forms a single line, 
one behind the other, with the 
leader facing the net. Two players, 
1 and 2, stand with their sides to the 
net, facing each other. No. 3, about 
ten feet from the net, throws the 
ball into the net. No. 2 recovers the 
ball as it caroms off the net and 
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sends it to 1. The latter, in turn, 
wafts it to the next girl in line. 

As soon as 4 receives the ball, 3 
takes 2’s place at the net, 2 takes 
1’s place, and 1 goes to the end of 
the line. 
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DIAG.5 


Diag. 5: Spike or Kill. The squad 
lines up the same as before, but 
with a third player on the other 
side of the net to recover the ball. 
No. 4 throws the ball to 3, who sets 
it up for 2. The latter spikes it. No. 
1 attempts to recover the ball or to 
block it, and send it to the next in 
line. 


Diag. 6: Straight Line Play. This 
play is very effective when the ball 
is blocked in the back line, especial- 
ly on the left side. The left back (1) 
passes the ball to the left center (2) 
who sets it up for the left forward 
(3). The ball is set up to the right 
of the forward and high above the 
net, to facilitate the kill. 

The play can be executed in a 
diagonal line, the left center setting 
up the ball for the right forward. 


Diag. 7: Center Forward, or Zig- 
Zag, Play. The center forward on 
most teams is the keystone of the 
attack. She tries to block all balls 
coming over the net or else sets up 
the ball for the right or left forward 
to kill. 

Usually balls that pass low over 
the net reach the center line. If the 
right center plays the ball, she pass- 
es it to the center forward who sets 
it up for the right forward to spike. 
If the left center gets it, the play 
is made to the left. 

For complete information on rental 
of a new 16-mm. silent film on tech- 
niques in volleyball for girls, write to 
Scholastic Coach Bookshop, 220 E. 42 
St., New York, N. Y. 


Swimmers appreciate a 


SPARKLING 
CLEAN POOL 


and 


SANITIZED 
WATER 


With these two easy-to-use products, 
Tilite and Perchloron, you can make your 
pool more attractive, sparkling clean and 
safe, just as many famous pools from coast 
to coast are doing regularly. 


Send for free samples of Tilite and Per- 
chloron. See for yourself how simple it is to 


keep your pool and water freshly clean. 


1. POOL CLEANING WITH TILITE: You'll 
get quick, labor-saving cleansing of mosaic, 
ceramic, or vitrified tile by using Tilite. 
Its twofold chemical-mechanical cleaning 
action swiftly removes both imbedded and 
surface dirt, as well as most types of stain 
and discoloration . . . including rust. Tilite 
is safe. And Tilite contains no soap to 


Perchioron 


Et FREE 


SAMPLES— 


MAIL THIS 
‘ COUPON 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me free samples as checked at left. 
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make a wet surface dangerously slippery. 
Economical to use, too. Comes in 50, 150 
and 300 lb. drums. 


2. POOL SANITATION WITH PERCHLORON: 
Use it on the pool walls after cleaning 
with Tilite. Use it to chlorinate the water 
—Perchloron contains more than 70% 
available chlorine and its use prevents 
slime and algae growths. Use Perchloron 
in shallow rubber trays through which 
swimmers must step. . . and help prevent 
the spread of athlete’s foot. Use Per- 
chloron freely to disinfect locker rooms 
and washrooms. 


It’s easy and economical. Perchloron is 
a dustless, free-flowing granular chemical 
which dissolves readily in water, releasing 
active germ-killing chlorine. Keeps well 
and holds its strength. Packed in handy 
cans with airtight replaceable covers, 9 
cans to the case. 
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A‘SEAL 


LIKE LEATHER 


DUTLASTS OTHER 
FINISHES. 7-101 
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New York School Saves 75% in 
Maintenance of Gymnasium Floor 


“ & SINGLE yearly application of Car- 

Na-Seal now does the work of the 
6 or 7 treatments of a well-known floor 
wax formerly required to maintain our 
gymnasium floor,” says the Minoa High 
School, Minoa, N. Y. “Because Car-Na- 
Seal is more sanitary, more durable and 
easier to maintain, we find it saves us 
at least 75% in time and labor costs.” 


Ideal Treatment for Gym Floors 


Car-Na-Seal, the “leather-like” seal, 
keeps gymnasium floors safe and sani- 
tary. Non-slippery . . . will not scratch 


or rubber burn. As a deep-penetrating 
seal, it fills the pores and makes the 
surface impervious to dust and grime 
. actually becomes part of the floor. 
Tough and flexible, like leather. 


with play-by-play “Shot Charts” 


A real aid to better teamwork! Special 
“shot charts” give you a systematic rec- 
ord of every play. Also contains valu- 
able records of schedules, scores, etc. 
Write for your copy today. Sent to you 
free by the makers of Car-Na-Seal. 


Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 


1552 E. National Ave., Brazil, Indiana 


World’s largest Specialists in heavy duty floor 
finishes. 
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Basketball Activity Study 


(Continued from page 26) 


and state Class A tournaments. On 
the average, by positions, centers 
were most active, followed by for- 
wards and then guards. 

In the Class B district tournament 
not a single forward of the 28 cases 
timed moved as much as three min- 
utes a quarter. In league and non- 
league games, 41.6 percent of all 
centers timed were active at least 
three minutes each quarter. 

Table 2 outlines the two extremes 
of the study: the greatest and the 
least amounts of activity that were 
recorded for each of the various po- 
sitions in a single game. 


Table 2 
MAXIMUM ACTIVITY 
Position A* B* 
Forward ........ 14.29 11.38 
SE siaecayandedrs 13.58 10.47 
PE hvcueaewen 15.23 13.47 
MINIMUM ACTIVITY 
Forward ........ 5.14 6.37 
re 7.41 6.04 
SERS 4.08 3.39 
*A—Individual cases excluding state 
Class A tournament; B—individual 
cases in state tourney. 


The table reveals that the play- 
ers in the state tourney (column B) 
were from one to three minutes less 
active than the players in the other 
groups. One guard in the state tour- 


ney bestirred himself for only 3 
minutes and 39 seconds, less than an 
average of 1 minute per quarter. 

The average elapsed-time con. 
sumed in playing each quarter and 
other pertinent data are shown in 
Table 3. It will be noted that more 
time was required for each subse- 
quent quarter. It took an average 
of 2.36 minutes more to finish the 
fourth quarter than the first. 

Comparing the different groups 
of teams it was found that the state 
tournament teams completed their 
games in faster time than any other 
group. Regional tournament teams 
required an average of 66.78 min- 
utes per game, while state tourna- 
ment games required only 60.96 
minutes per contest. 

On the whole approximately four 
more minutes were consumed for 
interruptions than for intermissions. 
Interruptions were classified as time 
for substitutions, calling of fouls, 
free throwing, time-outs taken by 
teams and time-outs taken by the 
officials. Intermissions were classi- 
fied as rest periods between quar- 
ters and halves. 

Fouls were recorded for 12 of the 
regional tournament games and for 
all games in the state Class A tour- 
nament. The average number of 
fouls called in the regional tourney 
was 26.6 per game and in the state 
meet the average was 17.6 per game. 


TABLE 3 


*Statistics not available. 


B—League and non-league games. 
C—A county league tournament. 
D—A Class B district tournament. 
E—A regional tournament. 
F—State Class A tournament. 


TIME CONSUMED IN PLAYING EACH QUARTER 


No. of First Second Third Fourth 
Games Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
A—6! 11.58 12.02 12.48 13.94 
B—13 12.30 13.00 13.00 13.92 
C—7 11.14 12.28 12.14 14.57 
D—10 12.05 11.30 12.50 13.60 
E—15 11.86 12.73 12.93 14.93 
F—I6 10.62 10.90 11.75 12.97 
AVERAGE TIME OF GAME 

No. of Actual Time Total Time 
Cases of Game Intermissions Interruptions Avg. No. Fouls for Game 
A—6| 32 14.38 18.02 ° 64.40 
B—13 32 14.61 20.22 . 66.83 
C—7 32 14.00 18.13 . 64.13 
D—10 32 14.90 17.45 ° 64.35 
E—15 32 14.33 20.45 26.6 66.78 
F—I6 32 14.72 14.24 17.6 60.96 


A—All games timed during basketball season. 
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Summary ef data 


Mr. Uhrlaub has summarized his 
data as follows: 

1. The average activity of high 
school players in a game of basket- 
ball is 8 minutes and 31.4 seconds. 

2. Intermissions and interruptions 
consume 32.4 minutes. 

3. The average length of time to 
play a game is 64.4 minutes. 

4. More time is now consumed for 
interruptions and intermissions than 
15 years ago. 

5. Guards are the least active 
players. 

6. Less fouls are called in state 
tournament games than in regional 
meets. 

7. As a game progresses the action 
increases. 

8. The least amount of action in 
any quarter for any single position 
was 49 seconds. 

9. The greatest amount of action 
in any quarter at any position was 
4 minutes and 58 seconds. 

10. The least amount of activity 
in an entire game at a single position 
was 3 minutes and 39 seconds. 

11. The greatest amount of activ- 
ity in an entire game at a single po- 
sition was 15 minutes and 23 sec- 
onds. 

12. Time consumed in playing 
each quarter increases as the game 
progresses. 

13. Only 9.5 percent of the play- 
ers at various positions were active 
three or more minutes per quarter. 

It should be remembered that in 
Mr. Uhrlaub’s use of the term “‘ac- 
tion” or “activity” he does not take 
into account the time during which 
players pass the ball while standing 
or walking. Neither does he take in- 
to account the action or activity of 
players who are guarding, unless 
they are moving faster than a 
walk. 

His study indicates that players 
do not operate at high speed for ex- 
cessive periods of time. It should 
not be inferred, however, that dur- 
ing the time not recorded as “action 
time,” the players are not busy with 
the many important activities which 
do not require the player to run. 

From the results of the study it 
would appear that our modern brand 
of ball is not the exhausting activity 
some alarmists crack it up to be. The 
center tapless game may exact a 
greater physiological toll than the 
old game, but the difference prob- 
ably is not sufficiently great to af- 
fect the players seriously. 

As yet no evidence has been ad- 
vanced that proves you can damage 
a healthy heart by exercise. Until 
that time it is ridiculous to contend 
that basketball is “dangerous.” 
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FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 
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@ Are you planning to floodlight your 
football field, baseball diamond, swim- 
ming pool, skating rink, tennis or horse 
shoe courts? If so, there’s a Monotube 
Pole of size and type that meets your 
needs for a dependable, low-cost mount- 
ing. Monotubes will serve you longer 
because of their all-steel construction— 
serve you better because they are easier 
to install, require less maintenance, and 
are designed both for attractive appear- 
ance and minimum interference to the 
spectators’ visiog. 

Monotubes are the product of special- 
ists having 35 years experience in steel 
pole design and construction. Services of 
Union Metal engineers are available to 
you without obligation. Mail this coupon 
for your copy of illustrated catalog de- 
scribing Monotube Floodlighting Poles. 
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THE UNION METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 
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Strained Heel 


Bruises 
Blisters 
Sore Muscles 
Brush Burns 


Abrasions 


—common disabilities of 
cross-country runners and of 
baseball players following 
their first work-outs of the 
season. 


Treat them with comfortably 
warm dressings of 


Antiphlogistine 


A favorite of coaches and 
trainers for just such in- 
juries. 

Especially valuable for appli- 
cation to raw skin surfaces. 


Samples available to 
Coaches, Trainers and 
Athletic Directors. 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 
167 Varick Street, New York 
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TRACK AND FIELD MANUAL 


CHAMPIONSHIP TECHNIQUE IN 
TRACK AND FIELD. By Dean B. 
Cromwell and Al Wesson. Pp. 312. Il- 
lustrated — photographs. New York: 
Whittlesey House (McGraw-Hill Book 
Co.). $3. 


r NHE happy collaboration of 
Dean Cromwell and Al Wes- 
son makes this a book worth 

reading whether you are a mere by- 

stander (like us) or a coach seeking 
further enlightenment on the in- 
gredients of championship style. 

Dean Cromwell holds an enviable 
place in the lineup of the spiked 
shoe coaching fraternity. For 33 
years he has been one of the masters 
in the art of instruction and devel- 
opment. His record at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California is almost 
unbelievable. His teams have won 
nine I.C.4-A championships and nine 
N.C.A.A. titles! Add to this the feats 
of his boys in Olympic competition 
and you can well understand why 
he is called the “Maker of Cham- 
pions.” 

His book diverges somewhat from 
the beaten path. While he (with the 
assistance, of course, of Al Wesson) 
covers the technique of the individ- 
ual events in conventional fashion, 
he punctuates the text with perti- 
nent historical data and anecdotes as 
well. He expounds the styles of the 
champions and their influence on the 
events in general. 

He is dogmatic about nothing. As 
he says he cannot afford to be. “The 
greatest teacher of all is the natural 
form given to athletes by Mother 
Nature. I have spent my years in 
watching athletes in action and in 
learning from them. Frequently I 
have been able to pass on what I 
learned from one athlete to another. 
In this way I have fooled a few peo- 
ple into thinking I’m a coach.” 

Each chapter (there is one for 
each of the events) is illustrated 
with an exceptionally good two- 
page spread of progressive action 
pictures and captions. A group of 
his own champions do the modeling. 
Since Cromwell is particularly fa- 
mous for his work with sprinters 
and pole vaulters, Scholastic Coach 
obtained permission from the pub- 
lishers to reprint parts of these two 
chapters. The information follows. 


The sprints 


Start, stride, and finish are the 
usual divisions of the 100-yard dash 
when we take it apart to examine 
its mechanics. 

Starting holes should be dug care- 


fully to give the feet firm support 
for the opening spring. The back of 
the first hole should be about a foot 
behind the starting line. The back 
of this first hole is dug out at a slant 
to accommodate the angle of the 
foot when it is at rest in it. 

The location of the second hole is 
determined by kneeling. The knee 
of the rear leg should be even with 
the toe of the front foot or possibly 
a little behind it. When the second 
hole is dug, the back of it should be 
nearly perpendicular so that it will 
support comfortably the ball of the 
rear foot. 

The holes should be about two 
and a half or three inches deep. One 
of the principal things to be watched 
is the firmness of the backs of the 
holes, for the ground must not give 
way when sudden pressure is ap- 
plied. 

When the starter announces, “On 
your mark!” the athlete places his 
forward foot, usually his left, in the 
first hole. When that one is com- 
fortably set, he kneels and places 
his rear foot firmly up against the 
back of the second hole. It is well 
to move the feet a little and to ex- 
ert some pressure to make sure that 
the footing is firm. 

With the feet well set in the holes, 
the runner places his fingers up to 
the starting line. The fingers should 
be well spread out in a tripod posi- 
tion. Since the runner will want 
his arms to swing clear of his trunk 
when he starts, he should place his 
hands far enough apart so that they 
are at a point just outside his hips. 

The starter’s signal “Get set” 
brings the knee of the rear leg about 
three inches off the ground and with 
this motion the body moves forward. 
The main point here is to have the 
athlete’s back parallel with the 
ground. A common fault is to raise 
the buttocks too high. 

When the athlete has made sure 
that the line of his back is correct, 
he should try to have his weight 
evenly divided between the forward 
leg and the arms. The body should 
be moved forward in a natural po- 
sition that will bring the shoulders 
above a point just beyond the start- 
ing line. In order to avoid tense- 
ness the runner should focus his 
eyes on a point seven or eight yards 
out in front. 

When the athlete comes up to the 
“Get set” position, he should take a 
deep breath. He holds his breath and 
does not exhale until he is well 
down the track and his exertions 
call for more air. 


—— 
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When the starting gun goes off, 
the runner pushes his feet hard 
against both starting holes and 
springs from his marks. Arm action 
starts at the same moment. If the 
rear foot is the right foot, the left 
arm is thrust forward as the back 
leg swings up from the starting hole. 
At the same time the right arm 
swings back. 

The first thing for the runner to 
remember when he springs from his 
starting holes is to lean well for- 
ward. If he does this, he will find 
it necessary to bring his legs up high 
to keep from falling. In taking his 
first step the runner should not raise 
his foot more than six inches off the 
ground. 

In full stride the sprinter must 
bring his knees up high in front and 
thrust them down violently to get 
the rebound that creates his forward 
drive. The arms should be bent 
slightly at the elbow as the runner 
swings them along. Although it is 
advisable to try to swing the arms 
straight forward, no harm is done if 
there is a slight movement of them 
across the chest. Hands should be 
carried open with the fingers assum- 
ing a natural, relaxed, slightly bent 
position. 


The pole vault 


The first step in preparing to 
make a vault is to locate the point 
at which the take-off foot will leave 
the ground. This is done by standing 
on the runway facing the take-off 
box and placing the base of the pole 
in the slot. The vaulter then raises 
the pole over his head and holds it 
there with both hands. If he is 
right-handed, his right hand will be 
the top one. The left hand should 
not be tight against the right, a lit- 
tle space of from four to six inches 
being a good distance to keep them 
apart. 

A system of two check marks will 
ensure reaching the take-off prop- 
erly. The checks are measured back 
from the standards so that the mark 
that becomes the second check is de- 
termined first. The first check is 
placed at a point between 60 and 70 
feet from the uprights, depending on 
the length of the vaulter’s stride 
and on the number of steps he 
wishes to use from this check to the 
take-off. The next check should be 
farther back from the standards and 
should indicate the start of the run. 
This mark is usually approximately 
30 feet from the other check. Both 
checks should be so located that the 
vaulter will hit each with his take- 
off foot. 

In carrying the pole the vaulter 

(Concluded on page 37) 


FLIPPING THE PAGES GIVES 


A: Tew 
COACHING MEDIUM 


Simply the presentation of fundamentals in a way 
young athletes readily grasp and understand them. 


A book is the most patient of all teachers, The mov- 


ing 


picture is the quickest and most indelible of 


all teaching mediums. These two have been com- 
bined for the first time in Cine-Sports. Remember, 
“muscles can’t read but they can imitate.” 


Here is visual education at its best. Each boy 


0 


nm your squad can flip the pages over and over 


again until he is personally satisfied he thor- 
oughly understands the action. Equally impor- 
tant, he can stop the book at any point and 
study a particular picture. Each individual 
picture has a written explanation to interpret 
the fundamental form. 


These books help you give attention to every boy— 
something your present full schedule does not per- 


mit. 


Many books work for you at the same time— 


all day — all evening—to and from school. Most 


coac 
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hes use two full sets. 


ORDER 
The Cine Sports 


Cromwell says: 


A would-be athlete 


can learn more from 
pictures thon from any 
amount of verbal instruc 


tion.” 


Hayes says: 


lf the mind retains 
the PICTURE, the muscles 
MUST obey.” 


THE MOVIE EFFECT 
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From 2 to 5—The time you 
have for coaching on the 


field. 


Cine-Sports work for 


you 


the clock around. By actual 
count Cine-Sports give more 
coaching time per week than 
you can do individually in 


an entire season. 


Library 
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100-220-440 


-RELAYS 


E BROAD JUMP 


THE SPRINT RACES—100-220-440 


THE HIGH JUMP 

THE HURDLES- 

THE SHOT PUT 

THE JAVELIN 
DISTANCES & CROSS 
THE POLE VAULT 

THE MID-DISTANCES 
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INDISPENSABLE 
TIME SAVER 


Send School 
Check 


School Price— 


International 


Indianapolis 


FOR COACHES 


TODAY 


Requisition, M. O. or 


$1.00 Ea.; Golf $2.00 


Sports Sales Co. 
R. R. 1, Box 95, 


34 
New Film 


— the Most of Playtime" is a 16-millimeter 

sound film photographed in Kodachrome, pro- 
duced by the Athletic Institute and sponsored by the 
American Legion and the N.C.A.A. 


It is aimed not so much at schools as at civic bodies who 
are interested in promoting recreation in their communities. 
As such it serves a good, utilitarian purpose, helping stimu- 
late interest in sports and furnishing practical ideas on how 
to increase and organize community recreational facilities. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 
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An idea of the way this is done may be gleaned from 
these shots. Each picture represents an instructional unit of 
a different recreational activity. The locales are diverse, as 
an effort was made to make the film nationally representa- 
tive. 


Of particular interest in the film are scenes showing vari- 
ous aspects of high school intramural programs in Minne- 
sota. The film shows in detail how programs can be devised 
to provide sport and recreation for entire student bodies. 


The film will be distributed nationally through the Amer- 
ican Legion posts. Inquiries may be addressed to the 
McCormick Educational Promotional Bureau, 209 South 
State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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he EYES HAVE IT! 


Gym floors come in for constant scru- 
tiny by the public. Students and their 
parents appreciate clean sanitary gym 
floors. 


Clean, light in appearance, well kept 
floors naturally create favorable opin- 
ions of the institution and its manage- 
ment. 


It’s so easy to prepare and keep floors 
in tip-top condition, all that is needed 
is Hillyard Methods of Modern Floor 
Treatment and Hillyard Hi-Quality 
4 Floor Maintenance Products. Call or 
* wire for a Hillyard Maintenance Expert 
(there is one in your vicinity) and he 
will gladly cooperate with you in elimi- 
nating your floor treatment and main- 
tenance problems. 


DO \ 
YOUR 
FLOORS 
CREATE 
FAVORABLE 
a: ‘ee 


= Toro | 

ar * HI 
ae conanaTiOe | 
| 


ole 


CHART | 
Score Book i 


for 


bn. — ; Sent FREE to all Coaches 
ae Your copy of the NEW Hillyard yinyara’s NEW Basketball Chart and 


catalog is waiting for you. Score Book. Write for your copy. 


HILLYARD SALES COMPARNY 


...DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO.... ST. JOSEPH, MO. ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES... 


Tennis players feel as much at home using a 
PAGE Stainless Steel TENNIS NET as with 
a cord net. ... (LEFT) Installation available 
for those who want posts that are as endur- 
ing as PAGE nets themselves. 


PAGE 
Stainless Steel 
TENNIS NETS 
end your big 
problem 


@ Put up a PAGE Stainless Steel TENNIS NET once and you're done 
with the job. It ends daily jobs of unrolling and putting up the net, 
then rolling it up and storing it at the close of the day. 

Canvas top and center band give players the same “‘feel’’ as the 
best cord nets. Tension is easily regulated to control ball rebound. 
The flexible mesh is smooth—as safe for players and ball as a cord net. 

Enjoy these advantages this year. 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION «¢ monesseN * PENNSYLVANIA 
AMERICAN’ CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
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YOU TOO MAY SAVE FLOOR 
SPACE BY INSTALLING 
UNIVERSAL FOLDING STANDS 


Safe 
eComfortable 
eEasy to 
Operate! 


@ Universal Steel Folding Stands require less 
space in either the open or closed position. Their 
design assures a solid, rugged strength, free from 
sway. They are easy to open or close. The space 
saved in the closed position permits the use of 
cross-courts for practice use, thus doubling the 
number of students served. 


For details and cost estimate, supply us the data | 


below. You may use the coupon, adding your | 
Mame on the lower margin. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 
606 S. NEIL ST. CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


Approximate number of seats required............ | 


Distance A; wall to out-of-bounds line............. | 


| Pruitt (Independence, Kan.).... 22.2 
| Tevis (Beaumont HS, St. Louis). 22.2 


Lengths of spaces available for seats.............. : 


Indicate door openings and wall obstructions on 
plate. We prefer FOLDING [(); PORTABLE [O; | 
Quote both types D0. 


Bn SE WIIG cc adeccnscedcsoesceniecinadon 
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HIGH SCHOOL HONOR ROLL 


By E. A. Thomas 


EVER has there been such 
N interest in high school track 

and field as there is at the 
present time. New tracks and stadia, 
better coaching and improved 
methods of staging meets have all 
played their part in luring more 
boys into the sport and in creating 
greater spectator interest. 

One of the features of the new 
track program that has come to 
mean a great deal to coaches and 
enthusiasts throughout the country 
is the national interscholastic honor 
roll, which lists the season’s top- 
ranking performances in all the 
events. The 1940 roll of honor may 
be found in the latest N.C.A.A. 
Track and Field Guide. Following is 
a list of the three top men in each 
event: 


100-YARD DASH 
Morris (Huntington Beach, Cal.) . 


Jenkins (Compton, Calif.) ........ : ; 
3 eee 9.8 
220-YARD DASH 
Morris (Huntington Beach)..... 20.7 


Tracy (Chris. Bros., St. Louis).. 21.1 
Reimers (Tulsa Central, Okla.).. 21.4 


440-YARD DASH 


Lewis (Compton, Calif.)........ 48.8 
Morris (Huntington Beach)..... 49.4 
yo dk ee 49.5 
880-YARD RUN 
Burnham (Lebanon, N. H.).... 1:54.9 
Lane (San Rafael, Calif.)..... 1:57.5 
Short (Hillside, N. J.)......... 1:58.5 
MILE RUN 


Hart (Northeast HS, Philadel.) 4:25.6 
Hillman (Bayside HS, N. Y.).. 4:26.3 
| Lux (Cooley HS, Detroit)..... 4: 26.6 


120-YARD HIGH HURDLES 
Smith (Maine Des Plaines, Ill.).. 14.4 
Pruitt (Independence, Kan.).... 14.6 
Reiss (Burlingame, Calif.)...... 14.6 
Satterfield (Man. Arts, Los Ang.) 14.6 


200-YARD LOW HURDLES 
Smith (Main Des Plaines, Ml.).. 22.1 
Pratt (Emporia, Kan.).......... 22.2 


POLE VAULT 
Ferguson (Inglewood, Calif.) . 13'434” 
| Johnson (Oakdale, Calif.)..... 13’1%4” 
POUTHWEP GIG BE. oo5cccnccccccs 13’ 


SHOT PUT 
| Robart (Rindge Tech, Camb- 

CO eee 56'9 7%” 
Minini (Paso Robles, Calif.) ...56’ %4” 
Gantt (Durham, N.C.)........ 55’5” 

HIGH JUMP 


Smith (Belmont HS, Los Ang.) .6’6” 
Newman (Long Beach, Calif.) . .6’4%” 


Peterson (Lawrence, Kan.)..... 6'4” 

Sims (San Pedro, Calif.)....... 6’4” 
BROAD JUMP 

Woods (Coffeyville, Kan.)...... 24’ 4” 


Farmer (Proviso Maywood, III.) .24’34” 
Smith (Belmont HS, Los Ang.) .24’%4” 


DISCUS 
Debus (Lincoln, Neb.)....... 174’2\%" 
Weber (Janesville, Wis.)..... 160'5” 
Fowler (Woodlawn HS, 


Birmingham, Ala.) ........ 155’414"” 
JAVELIN 
Moran (Tucson, Ariz.)...... 204’11” 


Batts (San Ant. Tech, Tex.) .201’ 514” 
Bonahoom (Great Falls, 


DEE sceskintecneeeneve 195'11%” 
440-YARD RELAY 
East HS, Des Moines, Iowa...... 43.7 
Compton, Ree 43.8 
Woodrow Wilson HS, Long 
frre 43.9 
880-YARD RELAY 
Gemma, GH, 0620s sssccess 1:29.5 
Hoover HS, Glendale, Calif. ... 1:30 
St EE, GEES vaceecescsece 1:30 
MILE RELAY 
Bishop Loughlin HS, N. Y. C. 3:25.2 
Se Oa 3:25.2 
West Catholic HS, Philadelphia 3:27.5 


TWO-MILE RELAY 
Lincoln HS, Des Moines, Iowa. 8:13.2 
Bishop Loughlin Hi HS, N. Y. C. 8:13.6 
De LaSalle, N. ¥. C. .......... 8:16.2 


Howard Debus, of Lincoln, Neb., 
High School, turned in the lone rec- 
ord breaking effort when he sailed 
the discus 174 ft. 2% in., nearly 14 
feet farther than any other throw. 

Ed Morris, Huntington Beach, 
Calif., was responsible for a pair of 
noteworthy dash marks. He was 
timed in 9.6 for the century and 20.7 
for the 220-yard event. 

Improvement in the 440 yard 
competition made this year’s quali- 
fying time 49.6 seconds, a figure 
that would have eliminated half of 
last year’s roll in this event. 

When Smith, Maine Des Plaines, 
Ill., hurdler, skimmed over the 200- 
yard low hurdles in 22.1 seconds at 
the West Suburban Conference meet 
he edged out an even dozen boys 
who recorded times of 22.6 or bet- 
ter. The greatest group improvement 
over the previous season was noted 
in this event. 

An abundance of shot putters 
with long-range sights boosted the 
low mark in the weight event to 
54 ft. % in. with eight entries listed. 
Three broad jumps over the 24-ft. 
mark were turned in, with top hon- 
ors going to Woods, Coffeyville, 
Kan., who leaped 24 ft. 4 in. in the 
Southeast Kansas League meet. 

Better results generally were also 
recorded in the javelin throw. 
Moran, Tucson, Ariz., led the list 
with a toss of 204 ft. 11 in., while 
a 187 ft. 3 in. throw was required 
to qualify for the roll. 

Last year’s best times in the two- 
mile relay were also lowered, with 
two schools going under 8:14. 


-_ -—- Fr oF 4 bet ee , an. es? ae ee eee 
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New Book 


(Continued from page 33) 


holds it with the back of the left, 
or lower, hand up and the back of 
the right, or upper, hand facing 
the ground. The pole should be car- 
ried in a comfortable manner with 
the hands anywhere from 18 inches 
to three feet apart. The pole must 
be carried out to the side in such a 
way as not to interfere with the 
running. It should be pointed 
straight toward the center of the 
bar with the forward point of it 
raised a little. 

As the vaulter prepares to go into 
the air, he slides the base of his 
pole into the trough, brings his left 
hand up close to his right, and 
swings his arms over his head. The 
arms should be slightly bent at the 
elbows. 

Assuming that the vaulter is right- 
handed and takes off with his left 
foot, he continues a striding motion 
with his right leg as the pole strikes 
the back of the box and starts to 
swing upward. During the swing 
the athlete holds his body close to 
the pole. 


At the completion of the swing the 
vaulter elevates his feet, kicking 
them straight up. One of the secrets 
of championship vaulting is elevat- 
ing the feet into this handstand po- 
sition on the vaulting pole. As the 
feet are kicked high into the air, the 
body is turned so that the chest is 
toward the crossbar. 

The kick at the end of the swing 
is up, not out and over the cross- 
bar. The feet may or may not be 
together at the top of this kick. In 
elevating the feet the vaulter has to 
give a tremendous pull with his 
arms. The arm pull, leg kick, and 
turn of the body with the chest to 
the bar at the top of the swing must 
be coordinated into one continuous 
motion. It must be executed quickly 
but without jerkiness. 

The vaulter retains his hold on the 
pole until it is straight up and down 
to get the full benefit of the final 
push on it. With the vaulter in a 
handstand position, this thrust is 
downward. 

When the vaulter makes this final 
push on the pole, he swings his legs 
down and releases the stick. The 
downward leg swing, if done vigor- 
ously enough, helps to throw the 
arms up and clear of the bar. 

(The reader should remember that 
these analyses, as they appear here, 
are greatly condensed. The book 
delves into the events in far more 
detail. The chapter on sprinting 
alone covers 36 pages.) 


the ball that gives you 
mod for your money... 


Voit Agultalion ' 


odd WEAF Voit Regulation Footballs, 
Basketballs, Soccer Balls, and Volley Balls 
withstand the most gruelling punishment. 
Their tough rubber covers vulcanized to a 
Fabric-and-rubber center, won't scuff or peel. 


modi dependability Ever Voit 
Regulation ball performs officially, is per- 
fectly shaped, uniform, correctly balanced— 
free from any flat spots, bulges, dead. 
spaces. Weather-and-water-proof. 


modal econonpy Despite their many 
advantages, Voit Regulation Balls cost far 
less than ordinary balls. Longer life and “no 
upkeep” add to their economy. Join the 
schools from coast to coast who rely on the 
longer-lasting, better-playing, economical 
Voit Regulation line to give them most for 
their money. Sold by Sporting Goods Dealers 
everywhere. Write for new catalog today! 


©] —_— = 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


Mfd. by W. J. VOIT RUBBER CORP. 
1600 East 25th Street, Los Angeles, California 
Eastern Branch: 180 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 


SPRING READING 


BASEBALL 
Major League Baseball, by Ethan 
Allen, $3. 
Baseball, by Jack Coombs, $2.75. 
Baseball, by Daniel E. Jessee, $1. 
Baseball Coaching Aids, by H. S. 
DeGroat, $2.50. 


TRACK AND FIELD 
Track and Field Athletics, by 
Tuttle-Bresnahan, $3.25. 
Track, by Ray Conger, $1. 
The Olympic Coach, by Lawson 
Robertson, $1. 
All American Track and Field 
Scorebook, $1.25. 


Scholastic Coach Bookshop 
220 E. 42 St. New York, N. Y. 


FOOTBALL COACHES! 


After a season of pro coaching and scout- 
ing for many of the leading college teams, 
Coach Chuck McGuinness has this Com- 
plete Advisory Service to offer you: 


e Complete scout reports and personal notts 
on teams in National Pro and American Assn. 
leagues, including Washington Redskins, 
B’klyn Dodgers, N. Y. Giants, Bears T Form’n. 


e Complete reports on such college teams 
as Boston College, Fordham, Columbia. 


e Plays of the nationally-famous Marblie- 
head High School teams. 


e Your personal Offensive and Defensive 
systems analyzed. 


e Coach McGuinness’ plays from single and 
double wingback. 


Send only $2 to 
CHUCK McGUINNESS 


160 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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PARACHUTE 
LANDINGS- 


(Kbey 
aN FLOORS 


Both players and floor stand up 
for you when you give them 
PYRA-SEAL protection. This bet- 
ter floor seal makes floors fast yet 
safe... Coaches and school boards 
the country over prefer PYRA- 
SEAL for beauty... safety and 


real economy. 


SA Ff . 


PYRA-SEAL protects your players 

and your floors. This better floor seal 
gives a hard, lustrous finish that conquers 
dirt and wear ~a floor that permits light- 
ning fast play with slip-proof safety. 
A PYRA-SEALed floor is as beautiful as 
it’s safe - and the beauty lasts. PYRA- 
SEAL resists acids, alkalis, alcohol, ink, 
hot or cold water. Let us help you solve 
your floor maintenance problems. 


Approved and recommended by the 


“ Maple Flooring Mfrs. Assn., 
National Oak Flooring Mfrs. Assn., and 
specified by leading architects. 


Get This Book FREE 
Our Free Record 
Book ‘‘How To 
Make Stars” con- 
tains helpful 
charts for easy 
record keeping 
of players’ faults 
as they occur. 
Free onre- 
quest to any 
coach. 


y 


VESTAL CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
NEW YORK 


SAINT LOUIS 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


State officers in an open discussion on “Athletics, the Catalytic Agent.” 


National Federation Meeting 


PPROXIMATELY one hundred 
state athletic administrators 
representing twenty-eight 

states gathered in Atlantic City (N.J.) 
on February 22-24 for the annual 
meeting of the National Federation 
of State High School Athletic Asso- 
ciations. 

The Executive Committee, which is 
the administrative force of the na- 
tional body, held three sessions. They 
delved thoroughly into the problems 
regarding the relationship between 
intra-state groups and that between 
neighboring state groups. 

In North Dakota, for example, there 
are two separate state-wide bodies. 
The original group, embracing most of 
the state’s four-year high schools, is 
a member of the Federation. The 
other, more recently organized group, 
controls a number of the consolidated 
schools. 

While relationships are friendly, the 
Executive Committee is recommend- 
ing that some type of alliance be 
formed whereby the consolidated 
group may secure the benefits of na- 
tional membership through the pres- 
ent member group. 

The Executive Committee was au- 
thorized to add several publications 
to the list already being distributed 
by the Federation. The new editions 
will probably include a book on the 
fundamentals of six-man football, an- 
other dealing with interscholastic bas- 
ketball and an athletic anthology de- 
voted primarily to high school activi- 
ties. 

The Committee received a detailed 
report on the testing and approval 
program. They endorsed the recent 
actions of the Equipment Committee 
in testing and approving the molded 
basketball for next year; and also 
commended the stand of the Inter- 
scholastic Football Committee in its 
legalization of certain molded foot- 
balls and for their policy which pro- 
hibits the use of any individual auto- 
graph on approved footballs and bas- 
ketballs. 

Machinery was sanctioned for the 
setting up of laboratory schools in 
each state to work with the national 
office in the testing program and in 
the experimental work in basketball, 
football and track. 


Every effort will be made to stand- 
ardize the method of attaching bas- 
ketball goals to the new type back- 
board, so that any approved goal will 
fit any approved backboard. It is 
hoped that this may be realized 
through the friendly cooperation of 
the manufacturers. 

The action of the football rules com. 
mittee in placing the six-man modifi- 
cations in the eleven-man rule book 
was approved. The Executive Com- 
mittee feels that a single code book 
serves to the best advantage. This 
makes it unnecessary for any official, 
coach or player to buy two separate 
rule books and will prevent the foot- 
ball fundamentais from varying too 
widely. 

High school representatives on the 
various rules committees were ap- 
pointed as follows: Basketball—H. V. 
Porter, Illinois, Floyd Rowe, Ohio, 
F. P. Maguire, Pennsylvania, and G. W. 
Phillips, Indiana; Swimming —C. E. 
Forsythe, Michigan; Wrestling—Frank 
D. Gardner, New York; Track—E. A. 
Thomas, Kansas; Volleyball —C. L. 
Walsh, Pennsylvania. 

The members of the Interscholastic 
Football Committee are appointed by 
states. It was voted to continue the 
existing plan of having the president 
of the Federation serve as chairman 
and the Executive Secretary as secre- 
tary. E. A. Thomas was appointed a 
member of the Editorial Committee. 


Secretaries meeting 


At the meeting of the executive sec- 
retaries of the member state associa- 
tions, the matter of outside meets and 
tournaments was discussed and vari- 
ous policies considered. The group re- 
affirmed its stand that no meet which 
is advertised as national in character 
should be sanctioned. It also recom- 
mended that every effort be made to 
acquaint member schools with the 
necessity of adhering to the sanction 
requirements. 

Several well established meets could 
easily be brought into the fold with a 
few modifications in the setup. Organ- 
izations which have the best interests 
of the high school program at heart 
should be willing to cooperate in this. 

The matter of athletic insurance was 
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thoroughly aired. F. R. Wegner, New 
York, outlined the present status of 
such insurance and summarized the 
injury statistics for the year. 

Several significant facts were 
brought out in his summary. The 
number of injuries per thousand was 
slightly higher than that for last year. 
The fracture injuries were 33 plus per 
thousand, not including soft tissue in- 
juries. The greatest number of in- 
juries in proportion to exposures oc- 
curred during kick plays (kickoff or 
punt). The next greatest number were 
during running plays outside the tack- 
les. The safest plays were the for- 
ward pass plays. This may be at- 
tributed to the fact that in the inter- 
scholastic game a large percentage of 
the passes are thrown from close be- 
hind the line where considerable pro- 
tection is available. 

The report indicates that the great- 
est possibility for increased safety lies 
in the improvement of protective 
equipment and in attention to the con- 
dition of the field. Injuries increase 
during dry weather when the field be- 
comes hard and dusty. 

W. B. Matthews, Irvington, N. J., 
discussed the matter of further pro- 
tection of the abdominal regions 
through the use of equipment which 
has been devised for the purpose. 


National office activities 


At the morning session next day a 
comprehensive report on the activi- 
ties of the national office was given 
by the Executive Secretary. Various 
phases of the work were mentioned. 
During the current year more than 
100,000 National Federation books 
were distributed. These publications 
were made up after a comprehen- 
sive program of experimentation and 
statistical work. They were printed 
by the Federation and distributed 
through the state high school associa- 
tions and through dealers who chose 
to assist in the distribution. In addi- 
tion to the book publications, 75,000 
game administration bulletins were 
printed and distributed. 

A national press service was started 
in September in the form of a month- 
ly publication. This is sent only to 
state high school executive officers for 
use in their state bulletins. It is esti- 
mated that the distribution has reached 
a total of 1000 bulletin pages. In ad- 
dition the service has initiated a pro- 
gram of experimentation and observa- 
tion that probably is the most com- 
prehensive in the history of sports. 

In each of the major sports there 
are year-round activities which start 
with the publication of the rule book. 
They continue through the pre-season 
period when programs and interpre- 
tation meetings are planned; through 
the actual sports season when ques- 
tions of interpretation arise; through 
the experimental observation pro- 
gram, the making up of the question- 
naire to summarize the results of the 
experimentation and finally through 
the planning of the national rules 
meeting and the details connected 


(Continued on page 42) 
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When making your vacation and coaching school plans for this summer— 
You can’t afford to overlook the 


Sourth Annual EASTERN COACHING CLINIC 


to be held at 


THE MANHATTAN BEACH ATHLETIC CLUB, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


samaneen AUGUST 18-23, 1941 
BASKETBALL Day and night recreation and amusements—3 large beaches—? swim- 
SWIMMING ming pools—free to all clinic students and their Tomilies. Among the 
TRAINING famous coaches on the basketball staff are: 
TUITION @ Dr. H. C. Carlson, U. of Pitt @ Claire Bee, L. |. U. 
Festhan Outy ev and his Varsity Five and his Varsity Five 
Basketball Only $10 @ John Lawther, Penn St. @ Frank Keaney, Rhode Isl. St. 


Complete staff announced next month—for information write 


CLAIR BEE, DIRECTOR OF RECREATION 


MANHATTAN BEACH BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


* * 


How To END DUST 
AND WEEDS/ 


ON Tennis Courts « Athletic Fields 
Playgrounds e Baseball Diamonds 


Solvay Calcium Chloride ends dust by 
absorbing moisture from the air and 
holding the resulting solution in the 
surface. It is colorless, non-staining. 
No previous experience or elaborate 
equipment are required. Can be used 
on practically all unpaved surfaces— 
large or small areas. Costs only 2¢ to 
4¢ per sq. yard per season. Keeps sur- 
faces resilient—prevents sunglare and 
cracking. Used for over 25 years by 
schools, 


camPs> BAND AWMY ¥ 


parks, ten- 


nis clubs. CALCIUM 
4 7) 

I SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION + 40 Rector St., New York, Nv. Y. 
I Gentlemen: Kindly send me a copy of your new booklet ‘‘Clean 
I White Flakes of SolvayCalciumChloride END DUST AND WEEDS."’ I 
I I 
I Name Position — { 
I ! 
i Affiliated with : I 
| CE ae ee eer on ee ea eae Oe Te eS 
[ 0 EERIE: Aso eet ere ee RE Oa ne EE State 42-341 ! 
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If you have something for this column send 
it to Bill Wood, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois. 


The midget league frequently pro- 
vides the unusual. For example, what 
a busy boy Captain Bob Harrison, To- 
ledo, Ohio, must have been the night 
he led his La Grange eighth graders to 
a 139-8 victory over the Toledo Boys’ 
Club. Captain Bob scored all of his 
team’s 139 points! 

(Ed. Note—This, as Hamlet re- 
marked, must give us pause. It seems 
to us the only way it could be done 
is as shown above. The defense de- 
ploys in a zone and refuses to come 
out. Captain Bob, a relative of Dan’l 
Boone, takes up in the middle of the 
court and pops at the basket as fast 
as his teammates can feed him a dozen 
or so balls. 


Nick Buzolich, center on the Dzan 
quintet, San Pedro, Calif., enjoyed a 
similar experience this season when 
he scored 84 points in his team’s 84-31 
rout of the Naval Officers’ Club. Who 
is this fellow Luisetti? 


Coach Ed Woster, Hettinger, N. D., 
believes that his center, Norman Tom- 
merson, deserves a medal of some sort. 
In two successive games Tommerson 
was awarded 16 free throws, eight in 
each game, and made them all. 


If you think your player-identifica- 
tion problem is tough, lend a sympa- 
thetic ear to this account of Coach 
Warren Garrison’s sad plight. There 
were five Yosts on his Harvard, Neb., 
football squad last fall—and three of 
them were named Bill. 


Professional football is still too 
young to have many traditions behind 
it in the way of stories, but the anec- 
dotal fund is slowly accumulating. 
One of the best laugh harvesters is 
the pride of George Halas, owner- 
coach of the famous Chicago Bears, 
and has as its hero his great 230-pound 
tackle, George Musso. 


George, it seems, was the object of 
a terrific wallop in a hard-fought 
game and was stretched out flat. 
Trainer Andy Lotshaw dashed on the 
field, ready to administer first aid, 
while on the sidelines the stretcher 
squad poised for action, waiting to 
learn the extent of his injury. When 
Lotshaw reached Musso, he found him 
just regaining consciousness, The big 
tackle cocked an eye at the trainer, 
and then, in all seriousness, inquired: 

“Andy, how’s the crowd taking it?” 


Why didn’t somebody tell us about 
this sooner? After absorbing one 52-12 
walloping and another 91-0, the six- 
man team representing Westbrook High 
went right out and won the champion- 
ship of its district in the Texas Inter- 
scholastic League! Brother, that’s a 
comeback with a capital “C.” 


Have you received your free copy 
of the Famous Slugger Yearbook and 
of the 1940 Official Rules of Softball? 
Both are yours for the asking. Write 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co., Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


There is another Haarlow on the 
march in Chicago. He is Bill’s younger 
brother, Bob, a_ sensational sharp- 
shooter playing his last year for Calu- 
met High. In a recent game against 
Englewood young Bob accounted for 
33 of his team’s 44 points, with 11 field 
goals and 11 free throws. That’s good, 
indeed, but Bill’s mark of 52 points in 
his last prep game against Morgan 
Park in 1932 still stands. 


Rulo referee rules wrong. The score 
was tied at 24-all in the six-man game 
between Westboro, Mo., and Rulo, 
Neb. With the ball in Westboro’s pos- 
session on Rulo’s eieven-yard line, the 
referee penalized the defensive team 
for unnecessary roughness, paced off 
fifteen yards, planted the ball in the 
end zone, and awarded Westboro a 
touchdown. What happened after that 
we are not at liberty to tell. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


How long does it take to get thrown 
out of a basketball game on personal 
fouls? Apparently the world’s record 
is now the proud possession of an 
Ashland College substitute, “Hub” 
McCuen. Just one minute and thirty 
seconds after he had entered a game 
he was on his way to the showers, his 
evening’s work completed. Probably 
had a date for the country club dance 
and was just trying out a few holds. 


America’s youngest, and probably 
most popular, cheerleader is four- 
year-old Theresa Shea of Decatur, IIl. 
From all reports her performance for 
St. Teresa High School really packs 
"em in. 


If you’re superstitious consider the 
saga of Coach B. J. Santistevan, Bing- 
ham, Utah. 

“After winning practically all their 
games by scores totalling 13, the Bing- 
ham American Legion baseball team 
was put on Pullman car number 13 for 
the trip to San Diego. At Los Angeles 
their train pulled out on track 13. 
They lost to the Sunrise Post of Los 
Angeles, 13-0. 

“This fall the athletic manager 
brought out a new football on which 
he had stamped—you guessed it— 
number 13. This ball was used by the 
ever-victorious Bingham team in 7 
league games. Just before the state 
championship game, Coach Santiste- 
van passed out 13 complimentary tick- 
ets to 13 of his regulars. The boys 
responded with a 13-0 victory over 
American Forks. And thus in its thir- 
teenth year of football competition 
Bingham brought home the Utah State 
‘B’ Championship.” 


We’ve been looking for one like this 
all season and are indebted to Arch 
Ward of the Chicago Tribune for call- 
ing attention to it. When the Syca- 
more, IIl., team entertained Naper- 
ville on the home court, “the ball 
came out of a scramble under the 
backboard, took one high bounce and 
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dropped through the net to give Syca- 
more two points it never expected to 


score.” 


Somebody will have to do some- 
thing about this. Coach J. Langlo’s 
Mariposa, Calif., team has finished its 
second year of six-man football and 
so far has been undefeated and un- 


tied. 


Manager Frankie Frisch of the 
Pittsburgh Pirates was being kidded 
recently about his arguments with the 
umpires. 

“There’s a new one named Barlick 
this year,” remarked Jimmie Wilson, 
pilot of the Chicago Cubs. “You can 
call him Al for short.” 

“Can I call him anything else for 
short?” retorted Frankie. 

“No—and not for long, either,” 
snapped Coach Honus Lobert of the 
Phillies. 


So far there has been very little dis- 
sension among the temperamental 
troupe of golfers making the Winter 
Circuit. About the only serious situa- 
tion which has arisen concerns two of 
the boys who severed their connection 
as roommates after the first night in 
Palm Beach. One claimed that the 
other’s snoring was impossible to tol- 
erate, and that something would have 
to be done about it. One word led to 
another and before you know it they 
had phfft. 

“It’s not his snoring so much that I 
object to,” explained the complainant. 
“IT might be able to get along if that 
was all, but the tugboats out in the 
bay have started answering him.” 


Hi Yo! Sammy. Slingin’ Sammy 
Baugh, star passer for the Washington 
Redskins, has just signed a movie con- 
tract to star in a 15-chapter serial, 
King of the Texas Rangers. 


Legends of the athletic prowess of 
its native sons are many in the copper 
country. Greatest of these, of course, 
concern the immortal George Gipp. 
Some of the best remembered, how- 
ever, are attached to the name of 
Wayne Nester, number one man in 
Lake Linden’s Hall of Heroes. All who 
saw him in action assert that Nester 
did everything incomparably well: 
football, basketball, baseball, skating, 
skiing. 

The quick-witted generalship and 
all-around ability of the 134-pound 
dynamo brought victory after victory 
to Lake Linden. In his senior year he 
was selected as center on the all-state 
basketball team—his height, 5 feet 8 
inches. It is Coach Nester now of 
Southeastern High School, Detroit. 
And the copper country is still talking 
—Nester’s team played for the city 
football title this year, the first time in 
Southeastern’s history. 


Does a coach have to be able to 
demonstrate in order to be successful? 
Wausau, Wis., has won 66 consecutive 
hockey games, but Coach Bill Max- 
well can’t skate. 


BILL Woop 
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yA The GHAMPIONS ~F 1940 
7 LED THEIR LEAGUES WITH 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGERS/ 


Debs Garms 
N. L. Batting 
Champion 1940 
Batting Average .355 


ment. 


Johnny Mize 
N. L. Home Run 
Champion 1940 
43 Home Runs 


STANDARD 
WHEREVER 


The Champions of 1940 like 
the Champions of all time 
used Genuine Louisville 
Slugger bats to come out 
on top of the batting heap. 
Are your players getting the 
most out of their hitting 
ability? Louisville Sluggers 
are available in special col- 
legiate and scholastic models 
styled by the Famous Slug- 
gers in the Big Leagues. Give 
your hitters the feeling of 
confidence that comes only 
with using the finest equip- 


Catalog sent on request. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO.., Inc. 
Dept. S.C., Louisville, Ky. 


Joe Di Maggio 
A. L. Batting 
Champion 1940 
Batting Average .352 


Hank Greenberg 
A. L. Home Run 
Champion 1940 
41 Home Runs 


BASEBALL 
iS PLAYED 


Letters 


mblems ® 


RE-STRINGING 


EQUIPMENT 
THE IDEAL OUTFIT 


to keep class and team 
tennis equipment in 
playing condition! Com- 
plete Quality line! We in- 
vite inquiries for all types 
of tennis and badminton 
sports equipment for 
schools. 


W.A BICKEL& CO 137 N. MARION, DEPT. H-23 
ole e OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 


Write for 
our 1941 Catalog 
and instruction Sheet. 


PLAY SAFE WITH SAFEBAT 


Prevent Accidents with this 


RUBBER COVERED 
SOFTBALL BAT 


SAFE DURABLE 
POPULAR 


NOISELESS 


Write for Information 


SAFEBAT COMPANY 


CASTILE, NEW YORE 


“The Widest Selection 
of TIMERS and 


CHRONOGRAPHS 
Best Quality in 
every Price Range 


FREE 
Catalog 
on request 


JULES RACINE & CO. 


20 WEST 47" ST., NEW YORK 


New way to solve 


ATHLETE?’S 
F O OT problem 


If you have shower rooms, your problem 
is ever present. Your students are exposed 
to infection every day. Our problem is to 
convince you that ONOX is not “just an- 
other one of those Athlete’s Foot remedies.” 

Recent research has upset former theories 
regarding the control of Athlete’s Foot. 
ONOX is revolutionary. A safe non-poison- 
ous skin toughener does the work. You may 
test it under any conditions you choose to 
impose and without obligation. For example: 


@ We will ship prepaid, your trial order 
for any amount of ONOX and equip- 
ment. Use it for 60 days. If at the end 
of that time ONOX has not proved 
itself to your complete satisfaction 
(100%) you owe us nothing and re- 
turn nothing. This offer is open to 
any educational institution. 


We would like to send you the simple 
details of the ONOX method now used by 
hundreds of institutions from Coast to Coast. 
ONOX co., Inc., Dept. C 
121 2nd St. San Francisco 


Federation Meeting 


(Continued from page 39) 


with the printing of the various pub- 
lications for the succeeding season. 


The catalytic agent 


The principal address of the morn- 
ing session was delivered by Harold 
D. Lasswell, political scientist of the 
Washington School of Psychiatry and 
visiting Sterling lecturer in the Yale 
Law School. Dr. Lasswell spoke on 
the subject “Athletics, the Catalytic 
Agent.” 

In an interesting manner the speak- 
er called attention to the place ath- 
letics hold in the rapidly changing 
political affairs of the world. As far 
as athletics are concerned, the tre- 
mendous shift of interest to defensive 
activities and to the building of a so- 
cial order which can compete against 
the present old world forces is re- 
sulting in an important shift toward 
politicizing athletics, i. e., toward 
considering them a tool of political 
influence. Ever since nations began a 
scientific use of propaganda, athletics 
have been recognized as a powerful 
means of indoctrinating youth with 
partisan ideas. In republican Ger- 
many every political party was quick 
to direct the activities of its youth 
along lines consistent with its ideol- 
ogy. The same thing applied in Rus- 
sia, where its one political party— 
the Communist party—undertook to 
control the energies of the entire 
younger generation, and in Italy 
when the Fascist party came into 
power. 


In the United States we have 
thought of athletics as non-political. 
It has been considered a part of char- 
acter training, equipping persons to 
meet defeat with composure and suc- 
cess with modesty. It has been a part 
of the cultural program of American 
society. 

Politicizing is a function of crises, 
of threat. The future of athletics in 
this country is plainly tied up with 
the larger current of world affairs. 
We may be sure that there will be a 
vigorous struggle for control of ath- 
letics. Partisan groups take advantage 
of crises, using them as an excuse to 
organize athletic units attractive to 
young people. Many innocent rea- 
sons are given and many reputable 
individual and group names used; 
but, of course, the purpose is to in- 
doctrinate youth with the partisan 
political program of the leaders. The 
problem of the school leaders is to 
think through the relationship of the 
athletic program to the crises and 
also to the long-term interests of a 
democratic system. 

Following a luncheon there was an 
anniversary program honoring C. W. 
Whitten. Tributes to his twenty years 
of efficient service to the Federation 
were paid by several speakers, and a 
plaque containing his portrait in 
porcelain and the seals of the thirty- 
eight member states, presented to 
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* GET READY NOW.. 
hat 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


THE ONLY COMPLETE 
LINE OF FLOODLIGHTS 

AND POLES FOR 
ALL LIGHTING 
NEEDS. 


Cash in on 
the benefits 

Type of night time 
ae large series play. eee Gate 
in the Revere line, for receipts will 
large area lighting. multiply. 


4200 SERIES 
Enclosed 


HINGED POLES 


The greatest Boon to 
floodlighting efficiency. 
Enable 
cleaning of 
floodlights 
at ground 
level. 


3800 

SERIES 
Open-type Floodlight for 
Tennis Courts, softball, 
pools, etc. 


Write for Sports Bulletin 


F sanins ECTRIC MFG.CO. 


MH PAULINA STREET Sw ahee ihe 
The 


FOLDING 
BLEACHERS 


20: Exclusive Advantages 
THAT ASSURE 
Maximum Seating Capacity 


Viaxonum Comfort 
Maximum. Flexibilits 
AT NO EXTRA COST 


Write for Free literature 


HORN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. S, Fort Dodge, lowa 


N.C.A.A. FOOTBALL 
GUIDES 


Old copies of Spalding's Official 
Football Guides are wanted to 
complete our file. 

e Please advise date, condition and 
price. 

Write to 
Scholastic Coach 
220 E.42 St. New York, N. Y. 
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him. The plaque bore the following 
inscription: 

“For 20 years, your courage, energy, 
far-sightedness and devotion to high 
principles have permeated the activi- 
ties of the National Federation of 
State High School Athletic Asso- 
ciations, an organization which you 
helped originate and which has de- 
veloped under your leadership. 

“The nation’s school athletic leaders 
have been inspired by your deter- 
mination to make athletics contribute 
to a sound educational program, by 
your championing of the cause of ath- 
letic educators as opposed to athletic 
promoters, and by your unrelenting 
opposition to any form of exploitation 
of youth for profit, prestige or poli- 
tics. Your acts prove you an Athletic 
Statesman. 

“Your wisdom in husbanding the 
Federation Funds has made a nation- 
al office possible. Your leadership and 
counsel have been of inestimable 
value. 

“Today, on the 20th anniversary of 
your first service to the National Fed- 
eration, the officers, the member state 
executives and countless educational 
leaders honor you, assure you of the 
high place you hold in our esteem and 
express our hope that for many years 
to come, the schools of the nation will 
have the benefit of your counsel and 
inspiration.” 


Business meeting 


At the business meeting of the as- 
sociation a tribute was paid to the 
late P. A. Jones of Sharon, Pa. This 
tribute was read by W. E. Griffith of 
Somerset, Pa., and a resolution of ap- 
preciation of Mr. Jones’ services to 
the Federation was adopted. 


The state high school association of 
Kentucky was accepted as a member 
of the National Federation. Three 
proposed amendments to the consti- 
tution were considered. Two of them 
were adopted. They were in the na- 
ture of clarifications. The proposal to 
limit interstate contests to schools 
which are members of their respec- 
tive state associations or to those 
which are not eligible to become 
members but have met affiliated re- 
quirements of their home states, was 
tabled for further study. The primary 
reason was that a number of states 
do not have machinery for setting up 
affiliated requirements. A _ further 
study is to be made of the matter and 
a revised amendment will probably 
be presented next year. 

In the election of members of the 
Executive Committee, E. R. Stevens 
of Kansas and H. R. Adams of Utah 
were unanimously re-elected and 
W. E. Griffith voted in as a new mem- 
ber. E. R. Stevens was re-elected 
president of the Committee and R. E. 
Rawlins re-elected vice-president. 

Among the states which were rep- 
resented by at least three men were: 
Alabama, Connecticut, Georgia, Ili- 
nois, Michigan, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee and Utah. II- 
linois had eleven native sons present; 
Pennsylvania, fourteen. 

States with at least two representa- 
tives included: Arkansas, Florida, 
Kansas, Minnesota, South Dakota. 
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| Anon TENNIS STRINGS MADE OF 
DU PONT NYLON 


NOW!...THEY’RE READY FOR YOUR RACKET...BE THE FIRST 
TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE QUALITIES OF NYLON! 


ES ... they're here! Racket strings made 

of Du Pont nylon! And what strings they 
are! Besides having all the qualities you de- 
sire in good racket strings, nylon strings have 
these extra advantages: 


They resist moisture! 
They do not fray! 
They are strong and resilient! 


Nylon has been tested for all the qualities of 
ordinary tennis strings and more . . . in the 
Du Pont laboratories . . . on the special test- 
ing machines of distributors and manufac- 
turers ... in hundreds of slamming sets of 
actual play! 


Ask your dealer to show you these remark- 
able racket strings made of Du Pont nylon. 
Or make sure the new racket you buy this 
spring is strung with nylon. Remember . . . 
there is only one nylon. Be sure you get it. 
Look for the identifying decalcomania on the 
racket handle or the tag in the string! 


Nylon strings are moisture resistant! 


Forget about your former string worries be- 
cause of rainy weather. The nylon strings in 
your racket will 
not be harmed, 
because nylon 
cannot absorb 
and hold mois- 
ture. The string 
areas of nylon- 
strung rackets 
have even been 
placed under a 
faucet and they 
have lost none 


of their strength 


or “ping”! 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 
| Plastics Department + Arlington, N. J. 


Over a decade ago a Du Pont chemist im- 
mersed a glass rod into a heated vat. When 
he removed the rod, he drew with it a 
slender, sticky strand—the first nylon fiber, 
the amazing chemical substance, made of 
coal, air and water. Nylon has already revo- 
lutionized women’s hosiery, toothbrush 
and hair brush bristles, and fishing lines 
and leaders. Now a specially developed 
type of this new chemical product has been 
produced fer tennis strings. 


Nylon strings are strong! 500 sets and still 
going strong... that’s what one leading player 
found with a nylon-strung racket! Exhaustive 
tests like this have proved that nylon keeps 
its strength and “bounce” over extraordi- 
narily long periods of play! 

Nylon strings do not fray! Nylon is one sin- 
gle strand clear through...not a twisted assem- 
bly of many strands ... not a braid! These 
smooth, lustrous strings resist fraying because 
there are no tiny edges to rub... . and break! 


Try Nylon strings! 

How and where to get,them... 
Practically all leading racket manufacturers 
make nylon-strung rackets for local sporting 
goods stores. Nylon strings come in 15 and 
16 gauges. Any reputable dealer carrying the 
products of the following distributors sells 
nylon strings for restringing your racket: 
Armour & Company, Chicago, IIl.; Johnson 
Suture Corp., Chicago, IIl.; A. J. Reach, 
Wright & Ditson, Chicopee, Mass.; A. G. 
Spalding & Bros., 
Inc., Chicopee, 
Mass. ; Victor Surgi- 
cal Gut Manufac- 
turing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Wilson 
Sporting Goods 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 


The Perfect One 
for ATHLETIC FIELDS 
Can't Hurt Grass, 
Player or Applier 


Use Get o Oy 
Work a Tr 


Send for Bulletin 408 


NO-CERM 
CHECKING & LOCKER 
BASKETS 


Woven and Welded « Low 
Prices — Assorted sizes and 
styles, all built for heavy ser- 


American Wire Form (o 
275-279 Grant Ave Jersey Citys] 


No. PL Brine’s Official League Base- 
ball. Improved cork and rubber center, 
good quality yarn, high-grade alum 
tanned horsehide cover, double stitched. 
List $18.00 Doz.—School Price $13.50 Doz. 


Write for confidential catalog on Baseball 

Uniforms and equipment, also softball (men’s 

and women’s), track, tennis, golf, fencing and 
other sports. 


JAMES W. BRINE CO. INC. 
92 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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HOW 
TO 
PLAY 
WINNING 
SOFTBALL 


By Leo Fischer, Life Chairman, Board of Cover- 
nors, and one of the founders of the Amateur 
Softball Association. 


This Book Is Recognized By Coaches 
And Softball Officials As The Standard 


Coach George E. Keogan, University of Notre 
Dame, says: “. .. the finest book on softball I have 
ever read. Well written, interesting, most instruc- 
tive.”’ 


In this new book, America’s leading softball author- 
ity analyzes for you every phase of individual and 
team play—and answers every conceivable question 
on rules and technique. 


Describes, Explains, Illustrates Play 
By Play, Gives Complete Official Rules 


Special chapters cover in detail such phases as, the 
women’s game, slow pitching, organizing industrial 
teams, tournaments, night softball, defensive infield 
tactics. The author thoroughly explains and shows 
by action photographs all the important plays, and 
points out the iatest and most effective ways to im- 
prove pitching, catching, batting, infield and out- 
field play. 


COLLEGE LIST $1.50 


For complete information, check master coupon 
on page 48. For an examination copy write to 
Department 207, 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Good News 


FOR THE —_ S 
SCHOLASTIC COACH — 


|S ein new Lafayette Sound Equipment book 
that’s more than a catalog. It gives you 
real practical help in selecting the best type of 
Public Address System for your gym or stadium 
—and instructions on how to use it for greatest 
effectiveness. 

Whether you are making a new installation or 
modernizing an old one, remember there’s 20 
years Sound Engineering experience behind 
Lafayette’s perfected equipment—and a direct- 
selling policy means you get more and better 
equipment for less money. 


CLIP THE COUPON NOW 


while it’s before you, and mail it today! 


afayette 


SOUND [i sYsTEMs 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
100 Sith Ave 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
901 W. Jackson Bivd 
ATLANTA, GA. 


265 Peachtree Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 
BRONX, N. Y. 
NEWARK, N. J 
JAMAICA, L. 1. 


LAFAYETTE RADIO CORP. 
Dept. 45C1-100 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
or 901 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 

* Rush Free Catalog. 
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BASKETBALL QUESTIONNAIRE 


By H. V. Porter 
Secretary, National Basketball Committee 


HEN the National Basket- 
ball Committee convenes 
on March 30 and 31 to 


frame the code for 1941-42, they 
will have before them the fruits of 
many studies and experiments. In- 
cluded in the experimental work are 
statistical studies which show what 
effect the new type backboards have 
had on the game, the amount of 
player activity during the course of 
a game and the effects of the rules 
changes which were made last 
spring. 

Along with the results of these 
studies there will be available the 
opinions of specialists relative to the 
rules which were in effect for the 
first time this season. Coaches who 
would like to express their own 
views may do so by filling out the 
following questionnaire and mailing 
it to H. V. Porter, 7 South Dearborn 
St., Chicago, III. 


Part I, Current Changes 


Have rules listed here proved to be 
satisfactory? 
1. Substitution may be made after a 


successful free throw. Yes...... 
2. When ball is out of bounds, 


through touching player who is on or 
outside a boundary, it goes to an op- 
ponent. Yes...... 

3. When a player who has been 
awarded a free throw is disqualified, 
his substitute must attempt the throw. 
_. ere ae 

4. The new fan-shaped backboard is 
legal where the home management 
chooses to install it. Yes...... 


5. The first extra period in a game 
played in quarters is always 3 min- 
wien. TOS........ 

6. The official must actually have 
possession before handing ball to play- 
er out of bounds from front court. 


7. Ball goes into play when placed 
at disposal of free thrower. Yes...... 
erst a - 


Part II. Experimentation, Data 


8. Please express opinion: 

(a) Tempo of game is: too fast...... 
too slow...... about right....... 

(b) Scoring is: too high...... 
apout rignt....... 

(c) To promote health: provide 
more rest periods...... Satisfactory 
as now played....... 

(d) Is the present game as interest- 
ing and scientific as it was with the 
center jump? Yes...... i Are 
criticisms valid enough to warrant 
consideration of reinstatement of cen- 
ter jump with restrictions such as 


9. Check below only if you have: 

(a) Measured light intensity on any 
court: Was average foot-candle power 
at four feet above floor below 10? 


(b) Coached, played, officiated or 
managed games on courts with new 
type backboards: Prefer new type 
Prefer old type...... Equally 
satisfactory...... 

(c) Used the written name slip 
method of substituting: Do you pre- 
fer this method? Yes...... ae 

(d) Used a basket with a convex 
flange between the ring and the back- 
board to prevent ball from coming to 
rest and to scatter certain rebounds 
over a wider area: Do you prefer this 
type? Yes...... 

(e) Studied action time and dis- 
tance traveled during game, record 
data here: Average distance traveled 
by one player per (32) (40) minute 
ee miles. Average time play- 
er was in motion faster than a walk: 
sacar minutes. Average time for one 
of these runs:...... seconds. 


see eee 


Part III, Rules for 1941-2 


10. Permit substitution any time the 
ball is dead, including after a field 
> 

11. (Check one). After a goal: 

(a) Require Official to hold ball a 
specified number of seconds. Yes...... 

(b) Award ball to opponent out of 
bounds at mid-court. Yes...... 

(c) Retain present rule. Yes...... 

12. If lla or 11b should be adopted, 
stop clock after each goal. Yes...... 


13. Require Official to go to Scorer’s 
bench on Scorer’s signal and complete 
all substitutions there. Yes...... 


14. If connected with College or In- 
dependent games check only (a). Oth- 
erwise check (b). 

(a) In games played in 20 minute 
halves prescribe a 2-minute intermis- 
sion the first time ball is dead after 
10 minutes. 

(b) In High School games prescribe 
the mid-period intermission for all 
quarters and regardless of whether a 
charged time-out has occurred in the 
first four minutes. Yes...... ree 

15. (a) Allow 5 personal fouls be- 
fore disqualification. Yes...... No 

(b) If (a) is not adopted, allow one 
additional personal foul for each ex- 
tra period. Yes...... a 

16. Mark basket supports with 2- 
inch line above end line and consider 
the part above the court as being in- 
bounds. Yes...... ee 

17. Standardize basket - backboard 
attachment mechanism so that any 
official basket will fit any official 
backboard. Yes...... eee 


Id 
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Care of the Legs 


(Continued from page 16) 


and dashes around an indoor track is 
not sufficient to produce good, strong 
leg muscles. 

Let us consider the muscles which 
must function in running. The 
movements in running are flexion 
of the thigh, which is produced by 
strong muscles originating from the 
abdomen (iliacus and psoas); ez- 
tension of the leg, which results 
when the muscles on the front of 
the thigh contract (quadriceps); 
plantar flexion, or extension of the 
foot, which occurs when the muscles 
on the calf of the leg contract (gas- 
trocnemius). 

The action of these three muscles 
carry the lower extremity forward. 
Little work is required for these 
movements. The ability to propel 
the body forward is acquired when 
the foot touches the ground. This is 
the most important period in run- 
ning, and it is interesting to study 
what occurs: 

1. The whole force of the body is 
propelled from the sole of the foot 
in contact with the ground. 

2. The calf muscles (gastrocne- 
mius) contract to throw the leg for- 
ward; the thigh muscles (quadri- 
ceps) contract to straighten the leg 
and a new muscle (gluteus maxi- 
mus) contracts to push the trunk 
forward. This large buttock muscle 
is the power muscle and it works 
best when the body is bent forward. 
This is the muscle which gets the 
runner off the mark quickly, and 
is the reason for the crouching start. 


3. It is important to remember 
that every time a muscle contracts, 
the antagonist muscle must relax. 
It does not matter how much power 
you have to push forward. If the 
opposing muscles do not relax, the 
runner cannot generate speed. If the 
“hamstring” muscles in back of the 
thigh do not relax when the iliop- 
soas and the quadriceps are going 
forward, speed will be reduced or 
the athlete will tear the muscle. 


Pulled tendon 


Have you ever noticed a runner 
sailing serenely along, suddenly 
stop in the middle of the race and 
clutch the back of his thigh? It hap- 
pens time and again on every track 
in the country. What has happened 
is this: the “hamstring” muscle 
has failed to relax sufficiently and 
has torn at its insertion on the 
bone. This is the condition familiarly 
known as “pulled tendon.” 

To prevent this injury the athlete 
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HERES 


TO 
ATHLETE'S 
FOOT 
FUNGI! 


Quick action by a real fungicide 
is the only way Athlete’s Foot can 
be controlled. Alta-Co Powder is 
a fungicide developed for just one 
purpose —to kill Athlete’s Foot 
fungi. It is being used with great 
success by the largest universities 
and industrial plants. No other 
similar preparation has all three 
of these vital advantages: 


THE C. B. DOLGE COMPANY 
WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


1) Alta-Co Powder kills Athlete’s Foot 


(2) It remains stable in solution. 
#4 It can be accurately and instantly 


DEATH 


fungi in less than 60 seconds. 


tested by inexperienced help with 
an Alta-Co Powder Tester. 


Send for our 32-page brochure on 
Athlete’s Foot control. It will be 
valuable to you in helping you 
get the whip hand over this 
highly infectious disease. 


. . « » the famous fabric that's woven especially 
to allow hardworking bodies to breathe naturally! 
Write today for swatches and name of nearest 


uniform maker. by the makers of 
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How champions are made— 


Dean Cromwell, in his 33 years as track and 
field coach at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia has justly earned the title Maker of Cham- 
pions. In this book, complete with numerous action 
photos, especially made, he gives his whole meth- 
odology of training and handling athletes to pro- 
duce best results. 


Just Out! 
Championship Technique 
in Track and Field 


By DEAN B. CROMWELL 
In Collaboration with Al Wesson 


315 pages, illustrated, $3.00 


Cromwell - coached athletes have gained 
more than 100 championship trophies for 
team and individual. This book shows how 
it was done and how it can be done. Here, 
garnered in 33 years of coaching, are all the 
fine points on diet, conditioning, training 
schedules, strategy, temperament vs. phys- 
ique, etc., etc. 


Coaches: use this book to discover and de- 
velop new abilities in your men. Athletes: 
use it to improve your skill in order to give 
greater performance with less effort. 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


330 West 42nd St. New York 


FRE 


“SWINGING THRU” 


1941 
GOLF BOOK 


@ 16 pages crammed 
with golfing tips. 28 
movie action shots 
show how Crai 
Wood plays eac 
club . . . driving, 
chipping, putting. 
Look at his stance, 
grip, back swing, 
down swing. . . 
watch him follow 
through for extra 
yards of driving dis- 
tance. See the special 
lesson on timing. 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., Dept. 56 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


l 
1 
| Send me copy of “1941 Golf Book’’ by Craig Wood. | 
| 
I 
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must besure the “hamstrings,” which 
run from the pelvis to the leg, thus 
crossing two joints, is relaxed. 
Everyone, at one time or another, 
has observed athletes, especially 
hurdlers, taking elaborate pains to 
stretch this muscle before a race. 
This is a dangerous method of relax- 
ing or stretching, these muscles. 

Let me illustrate a simpler and 
better method. You will note that 
the “hamstrings” are attached to 
the pelvis. Every time the body is 
bent forward at the hips this mus- 
cle must stretch. To prevent this in- 
jury, the athlete should bend his 
body forward in warming up and 
massage the back of his thighs. In 
this fashion he can control the 
amount of stretching. 

When he is able to touch the toes 
with his fingertips, keeping the 
knees straight, the “hamstrings” are 
sufficiently stretched to permit full 
flexion of the hip and extension of 
the leg. 


TENDONS 


Tenosynovitis is a nice, long word 
but it is a common condition in 
track. In the accompanying illustra- 
tion you will notice two tendons go- 
ing behind the ankle bone. These 
tendons work in a covering, which 
is lubricated by a fluid. When they 
are irritated, the fluid increases. The 
tendons become painful and swol- 
len. 

This condition does not bother 
the athlete very much when he is 
running. But upon rising, after sit- 
ting a while in class or in a movie, 
it becomes painful to move. It is a 
hard thing to correct and needs rest 
and massage. 

The condition is due to stretch- 
ing the tendons by running on un- 
even ground. Distant runners who 
train on banked tracks very often 
get it. The next time you see a dis- 
tance man circling a banked track 
notice the strain put on the tendons 
behind the ankle bone as he makes a 
turn. 

If you train on such a track do not 
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INTRA-MURAL 
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CAP, SHIRT 
AND DESIGN 


No. 1. BC7 CAP; 78QS White T Shirt 80c 
with Champcraft Design..---------- 
No. 2. BC7 CAP; 88QS Colored T Shirt 95¢ 
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No. 3. BC7 CAP; 20LS Long Sleeve, 2-color 
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ORDER NOW 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Weight—65 lbs. 
Height—45 in. 


Sturdy football 
Dummies with 
double bottom 
and five han- 
dles. 


WE PAY FREIGHT 


BLOCKING 


Blocking Dummy #81 
FILLED. . . . $9.50 
Weight. . . . 35 Ibs. 
Height . . . . 40in. 


DUMMIES 
UNFILLED 
each $7.00 


Write for 
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let your boys do all their running 
in the same direction and thus put 
all the strain on the same muscles. 

The best strapping for this injury 
is the stirrup-strip type which pre- 
vents the foot from turning, but al- 
lows flexion and extension. 

Another point to remember in 
strapping muscle injuries is not to 
waste good tape by applying it 
around or over an injured muscle. 
Let us suppose the runner has in- 
jured the muscle in the center of the 
thigh which extends the leg. Here is 
a muscle which has torn fibers in it 
with a blood clot around the injured 
fibers. 

What good does it do to put tape 
over the injury? No good at all. 
When you tape over a muscle the 
tape is anchored to the skin and 
does not prevent the muscle from 
moving. No matter how much tape 
is wrapped over the injury every- 
time the boy bends his leg the mus- 
cle will be stretched and the healing 
cells pulled open again. It is just 
like trying to heal a split lip. Every- 
time you laugh you pull the edges 
apart and have to start all over 
again. 

Hence, the only way to let the 
fibers heal is to prevent the knee 
from bending too far backward. This 
can be done with an elastic bandage. 


Regarding massage 


It may come as a surprise to many 
trainers, but the fact remains that 
massage does not make a muscle 
stronger. The only function of mas- 
sage is to prevent stiffness and to 
aid in the early recovery of muscle 
damage. 


In running a great amount of 
waste products—lactic acid—is pro- 
duced. The better the condition of 
the muscle, the better equipped it is 
to utilize this product of metabolism. 
Therefore, massage is good in the 
early period of conditioning to pre- 
vent stiffness and cramps. 


The gentle friction and stroking 
movements of the hands over the 
muscles towards the heart help re- 
move these waste products from the 
muscles, thus enabling the muscle 
to return to normal much faster. 


The only therapeutic value of lini- 
ments (“hot stuff’) is to irritate 
the skin, producing an inflammation 
of the skin and thus bringing more 
blood to the area—making the area 
warm. It is not a substitute for mas- 
Sage. 

Rubbing with alcohol is not a 
good procedure. The quick evapora- 
tion of the alcohol chills the tissues 
and leaves them cold, taking out the 
normal oil from the skin. 


AN INVIGORATING RUB-DOWN WITH 


ME ARTHUR 
SUPER-GYM and SUPER TURK TOWELS 


Give your athletes a ‘“‘spring tonic”. . 
McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk Towels give athletes the invigorating rub- 
down they enjoy after a shower .. . they are towels built of heavy rib construction, 


woven from two-ply, triple-twisted yarns. . 


. furnish them McArthur quality towels. 


. they stand up under years of rough 


usage, with a life of from 350 to 700 uses. For long life, economy and satisfaction 
to your athletes, buy McArthur Towels! Write for complete details. 


Western Representative: E. P. Finigan, 314 12th St., San Francisco. 
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AT ITHACA, N. Y., over 400 students were 


examined. 72% 


days 


had Athlete’s Foot. 
treatment using Quinsana* 


After 30 
only 3% 


showed any symptoms of the infection. 


AT JACKSON, MISS., over 1200 persons were 


examined. 74% had Athlete’s Foot. 


After 30 


days treatment using Quinsana* only 5% showed 
any symptoms of the infection. 


* QUINSANA is the new alkaline powder devel- 
oped by The Mennen Company for the treat- 


ment of Athlete’s Foot. 


Used two ways: (1) 


on feet (2) in shoes, it is producing extraor- 
dinary results. Write for booklet and samples. 


Pharmaceutical Division 


The MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N. J. 
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au contraire, it proves just the oppo- 
site—that basketball may be tough 
on the wind but it’s safe. 

If we needed any further proof of 
the author’s ignorance on matters 
physiologic, there’s his reference to 
athletes being “burned out.” O tem. 
pora, O mores! That, again. Hasn’t 
Mr. Fischer heard? ‘“Burned-out” 
athletes are a myth. There are none. 
You can’t overwork a healthy heart, 
Over exertion may lead to tran- 
sient exhaustion or spectacular col- 
lapse, but it will never cause organic 
damage of the heart or any other 
vital organ. That’s not something we 
figured out with the chemical set we 
got for Christmas. We have it on 
every good medical authority. 

Our rules committeemen are nei- 
ther ignoramuses nor mercenaries 
who slink sinisterly in the shadows 
of clicking turnstiles. With few ex- 
ceptions they are men who have 
prepared themselves for their pro- 
fession by years of intensive study. 


F MR. FISCHER would have con- 

fined his iconoclasms to the tech- 
nical aspects of perpetual-motion 
basketball, he would have had our 
sympathy. Frankly we don’t think 
the game is getting any more scien- 
tific. The abolition of the center tap 
certainly keeps things moving faster 
but, we think, with less purpose. 

The whole idea, nowadays, is to 
get to your basket “‘fustest’”’ with the 
“mostest” men. The ball comes down 
through the webbing and swoosh! 
everybody’s off to the wars again. 
The old way the players had to start 
from center with the defense set and 
waiting. You had to jockey the ball 
and sweat grey matter to make a 
basket. Nowadays baskets are as 
cheap as rubles. 


HILE we’re grousing we'd like 

to let out a real old-fashioned 
blast against the whistles on which 
the referees toot so frequently. 

Nowadays a referee gives a fren- 
zied toot on his whistle every time 
a player even breathes on the back 
of another. Let one player touch an 
opponent and the referee, after a 
shrill blast, transfixes the miscreant 
with a baleful glare, goes through a 
few furious motions and _ roars, 
“Hacking!” or “Shoving!”, whatever 
it is, and “One shot on YOU!” 

We can sympathize with the ha- 
rassed player who approached the 
referee after one such interruption 
and, pointing at the whistle, mut- 
tered: 

“Mister, do you breathe through 
that thing?” 
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Hundreds of high schools 
have enrolled already for 
these national intramural 


SOFTBALL TOURNAMENTS 


Your students will want to have a tournament, 
if you do not already have one. And, if you do 
have one, take advantage of the materials of- 


fered free by Scholastic Softball Tournaments. 


Each school is provided with trophies for every 
player on the winning team. (12 in all.) Draw- 
charts, so that a record of the team play may 
be easily kept on the bulletin board, and other 
material, will make your handling of the tourna- 


ment an easy and simple job. 


This national program is sponsored by Pepsi- 
Cola Company to increase interest in organized 
softball play. It is offered with no obligation 
of any description. Nothing to buy. Nothing 
to sell. Merely fill in the coupon below—or 
send the information in another form—and com- 


plete materials will be sent to you. 


This program sponsored by Pepsi-Cola Com- 
pany is managed by Scholastic Coach, from its 
offices at 220 East 42 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send Coupon for Free Trophies for Your Players 


Se ee 4 
| SCHOLASTIC SOFTBALL TOURNAMENTS | 

l 
i 220 E. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 7 
™» >| Please enroll my school 
| for boys’ tournament ...... girls’ tournament ...... and send the trophies, etc., to me | 
EWROLL YOUR | (chech) (check) 
SCHOOL Now! I anticipate ........ in the boys’ tournament and .......... in the girls’ tournament. | 
ow! 5 «6 meee Tim Ge ees cates erie OO metas Bl ook cc cc ce cc cecsande ceeds nevescncvees 
ie (insert date) 
q I i aca a earache Sie hel a in ck km eee ae adn’ oii ce bic ek amke 6K aOR Can | 
{ Name of School ............cccccsccccces SO OE LITT OTT eee ee ee 
| his ta ances he roel rc a Re al oie ea ak a Enrollment of school: boys ..... girls ..... | 


ANOTHER SPORTS SEASON 
DRAWS TO A CLOSE 


The Basketball season is on the wane, and you will soon 


be faced with the problem of having your uniforms prop- 


erly cleaned and stored away until next fall. 


If you are one who takes pride in the appearance of 
your squad and provide your boys with serviceable 
and colorful equipment, you will be vitally interested 


in seeing that your suits are processed by some Com- 


petent Cleanser—like the IVORY SYSTEM. 


The IVORY SYSTEM does not operate a Commercial 
Laundry or Dry Cleansing Plant doing Athletic work 
as a side line. We’re just Specialists in the handling 
of Athletic Equipment Reconditioning work—and we 


frankly admit that we are experts in our line. 


May we suggest that for safety sake your uniforms be 
placed in the Care of the IVORY SYSTEM—where 
you know that they will receive the proper attention 
from the Oldest, Largest and Most experienced group 


of Athletic Equipment Reconditioners in America. 


In the World of Sports 


/ 


Ivory System 


Keconditionets of Athletic Egutpment 


PEABODY MASSACHUSETTS | 


